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Ir is certainly creditable to republican institutions, that, for the fifty 
years that have elapsed since the establishment of our government, 
violent as have been our parties, and unlimited as has been our demo- 
cracy, we have at least seen no trials for treason. Treason is as yet a 
dead letter on our statute-book. On the other hand, under the foster- 
ing care of a royal government, when Albany contained one hundred 
and fifty soldiers, and three hundred inhabitants, and New-York “a 
stone fort with five bastions, and four hundred inhabitants,” there were 
Lilliputian factions in the province, who fiercely prosecuted their feuds 
unto death; and treason and the scaffold were familiar among them. 
And yet, on looking as closely at these transactions as the mists of 
rather more than a hundred intervening years will allow, it has occurred 
to us, after all, that these angry quarrels were rather the result of a 
feeling not yet extinct among us—the desire of imitating our English 
brethren abroad. Our predecessors considered it but natural, that the 
tempests of Europe should cast their surges on our distant shores. At 
the time of the English revolution of 1688, all the colonists were anxious 
to hail the Protestant succession ; but a zealous captain of the militia, 
Jacob Leisler, with the ambition not uncommon with his profession, 
outstripped his competitors, and seized the fort of New-York for the 
Prince of Orange, with the formidable force of forty-nine men,—and 
became the acting Lieutenant-Governor of the province. So far Leis- 
ler’s conduct was proper enough, but he became too fond of his assumed 
office, and when the regularly accredited governor arrived from Eng- 
land, Leisler shut the gates of the fort against him. His resistance was 
of course exceedingly brief, and, without the loss of a life, the authority 
of the royal governor was everywhere recognized. But Leisler, it 
was said, had committed treason; and he was tried and condemned, 
and, with his son-in-law, solemnly executed, somewhere in what we 


call the swamp. This affair of Leisler was cruel and unjustifiable. 
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} The tradition among us represents him as an honest and well-meaning 
i, : man, though, like many of his successors, rather too much attached to 
office. 
li From these transactions arose a bitter and long-continued contest of 
factions. The Leislerians, who appear to us to have been the more 
\ democratic party, obtained, in turn, the ascendency ; and we find, in 


the State Trials in 1702, the trial of Nicholas Bayard, who was of the 

adverse faction, for high treason. His crime consisted in getting up an 

address to parliament and the new governor, in which he accused Leis- 

| ler, and others of the opposing party, of various offences against the 

bce public weal, and rejoiced in the anticipated change of the administra- 
tion. If this were treason in our day, the times of James and Mary ) 
would be merciful in comparison. Bayard was tried and condemned 
to death, but was saved from execution, and his attainder was ultimately 
reversed by Lord Cornbury, who came over as the new governor from 
England. 

This trial exhibits all the forms of the English courts in full perfec- 
tion among us; and if the account be impartial, it shows also, in this 
pt early day, and in this feeble colony, in the illegal decisions and over- ; 
bearing violence of the chief-justice, and the persecuting cruelty of the 

; attorney-general, a not inadequate imitation of the spirit, with which, 
under the last of the Stuarts, Jefferies and Sawyer hunted down the 
| noblest of the English patriots. 
of These is only one other judicial trial, of any interest to New-York, 
un in the history of the times to which our remarks are pointed, which is 
H that of the noted William Kidd, who was tried in London, and executed 
) for various piracies, and the murder of William Moore, in 1701. 
Bi | The story of Captain Kidd and his money-diggers is one of the few 
4 floating traditions of our country. Printing and newspapers, coeval 
almost with the existence of America, render every thing with us dry 
bes matter of fact. ‘There are materials enough in our Indian wars to have 
furnished another round-table of warriors, or to have sent forth scores 
} of Rolands and Rinaldos, to vanquish gigantic pagans; but they are J 
| unwrought, not merely because they want the cunning hand to fashion ) 
. them—“‘carent quia vate sacro’’—but because the light is so clear and 
unambiguous around them, that not a cloud, nor mist, nor shadow, will 
remain for mystery to lurk under. ‘There is nothing romantic about 
Captain Kidd, to be sure; but all of us remember the dismal ballad— 
«My name was Captain Kidd, when I sailed,” and the stories of his 
buried money, and the real attempts, in our time, to find out the hidden 
treasure of the pirate, are more like the old world than any thing else 
in the way of tradition among us. 
We can find no record of this pirate which connects him with Ame- 
‘ rica, except the simple fact that he recruited the crew of his vessel, 
the Adventure-Galley, in New-York. At all events, the piracies of 
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Kidd in his last voyage, and those for which he was executed, were all 
committed beyond the Cape of Good Hope. His haunts were near 
Madagascar, and a small island at the entrance of the Red Sea. The 
popular idea of his burying money may have arisen from his return, 
(after he committed his depredations and burnt his vessel,) to Boston, 
where he was arrested and sent home to England for trial. 

Piracy was a common crime a hundred years ago: and though we 
cannot connect Kidd with our country, it is said that several English 
pirates did sail from the port of New-York, and it was the professed 
object of Kidd’s expedition to suppress these piracies. In 1729, a very 
ferocious pirate, named Gow, visited the Orkneys, the incidents of whose 
voyage have furnished to Sir Walter Scott some of the materials of his 
Pirate. The few brief sketches of this pirate by Scott, are so bold, 
graphic, and masterly—so infinitely superior, in our view, to all the 
prolix, verbose, and wearisome volumes of Cooper—that we wish he had 
turned his attention to the annals of the buccaneers of the American 
seas, certainly one of the most remarkable passages in history. What 
materials for romance—what incidents—what descriptions might be 
drawn from the adventures of the fierce L/o/onois, or the daring Henry 
Morgan among “the islands of the palm and the cocoa, over fields 
carpeted with flowers, and savannas surrounded by aromatic thickets, 
where subjection was unknown, except that of the brave to the bravest, 
and of all to the most beautiful !”’ 

The criminal law of England, which, a hundred years since, was 
essentially the law of New-York, with some noble provisions, was a 
stern, a pitiless, and a bloody code. In glancing over its numerous, 
minute, and searching enactments—the severity of its rules of procedure, 
and the savage penalties it has affixed to crimes, we have often asked 
with wonder, can this be the code of the most humane nation of Europe, 
and how have mercy, and philanthropy, and justice, been cultivated 
under its pressure ? 

The punishments of treason, such as beheading, and even flaying 
alive, with the attendant circumstances of drawing and quartering, and 
the forfeiture of goods and lands; of petty treason, or heresy, such as 
burning, or drowning, or burying alive ; the mutilation of the person for 
contempts, and other offences ; the whippings and brandings, the pillory 
and the gibbet—not nominal or dormant penalties, but inflicted during 
centuries in countless instances, form a mass of horrors, which cannot 
be thought of without shuddering. When we further remember, that 
corresponding to this terrific array of punishments, was a vast multitude 
of legal offences, of which those alone which were capital grew to near 
two hundred ; that even in the middle periods of English history, the 
individual arrested for alleged offences was immured in prison, where 
any friend who presumed to advise with him, interfered at his imminent 
peril; that he was allowed no copy of the indictment, and no list of 
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witnesses ; that when arraigned, he was compelled to plead instantly, 
or to raise legal objections from his own unassisted ingenuity, and at 
the hazard of his life; that he could not compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses on his part, and if they voluntarily attended, they could be, and 
often were rejected by the court, and, finally, when admitted, they gave 
their testimony without the solemnity and weight which an oath con- 
ferred on the evidence for the crown; that the culprit was allowed no 
counsel, but, though weakened by disease, or borne down by years, was 
compelled to rely upon his own untutored powers on the dizzy question 
of life and death—we feel that we need not resort to antiquity for a 
code that was written in blood, and that there is apparent justice in the 
remark, that the “ English criminal law seemed designed for the extir- 
pation of the human species.” 

There were, however, some redeeming qualities. ‘The minute and 
irrational technicality of the English law, if it sometimes entangled jus- 
tice in its web, formed often the defence of the innocent; and led to the 
accuracy of definition, and strictness of proof, which have so often been 
the safeguard of innocence against oppression. But the grand merits 
of English courts have been the publicity of their proceedings, and the 
trial by jury. 

True it is, that the jury have partaken in every reign of the prevail- 
ing passions and prejudices of the day—this offspring of liberty, inherit- 
ing all the defects of liberty ; it is true, that tyranny has temporarily 
overborne it, when the royal sceptre has been thrown into the scale 
of justice, and magistrates, like Scroggs and Jefferies, have deep-dyed 
the judicial ermine in innocent blood: but the inherent impartiality and 
independence of this tribunal have risen up buoyant, when the incum. 
bent pressure was withdrawn, and won for it an almost universal opinion 
that, in criminal cases at least, it is the safest, the most enduring, and 
most valuable institution of civil society. 

The records of the English State Trials, though incumbered with 
technical details, and disfigured with the unintelligible jargon of pvo- 
cesses and indictments, are not inferior in interest to any other portion 
of the multifarious history of the kingdom. Not only do they deserve 
attention as exhibiting the slow progress of justice through the obstacles 
of feudal institutions and barbarous !egislation, and the great contest 
of liberty with judicial tyranny, “ baffled oft,” yet ultimately won; but 
they are replete with exhibitions of striking traits of individual charac- 
ter, and vivid representations of the manners, feelings, and opinions, of 
successive eras. The most powerful productions of the imagination— 
the historical dramas of Shakspeare and the romances of Scott—are 
not superior in interest to these quaint and simple annals of real life— 
to these biographies of historic personages, at the moment of severest 
trial and intensest excitement, when called upon to answer the accusa- 
tions of crime, and to engage in a death-struggle with the hostility of 
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faction, or the vengeance of despotism. Dramatic in plan, and faithful, 
though rude memoranda of contemporaneous events, they possess, be- 
yond any other form of history, the power of presenting the past before 
us ;—summoning up the representatives of succeeding centuries,—the 
traitorous nobles of the Plantagenets—the romantic knights of the Vir- 
gin Queen—the Catholic bishop, who sealed with his blood his faith in 
the church—the Protestant divine, who welcomed the fires of Smith- 
field—the royal Stuart, who died for his prerogative—the unshrinking 
regicide, who sat in judgment on his king—in all the glowing animation 
and vivid lineaments of life! 

While our limits scarcely admit of any further allusion to this subject, 
we cannot avoid pausing a moment over a few of the familiar descrip- 
tions those records furnish of—an universal object of popular curiosity 
—the demeanor of convicts on the scaffold. If even this closing scene 
of life is not free from affectation, and the state criminal is not indif- 
ferent to admiration, as 


“Unconcerned amidst the tears of all, 
He folds his mantle regally to fall,” 
the interest is varied by the development of the inherent qualities and 
peculiar traits of the individual. The dying prayer of the “ British 
Cassius”—Algernon Sidney—expresses the deep devotion to liberty 
and religion of this stern republicart, and is worthy to form the /abarum 
of a party, which professes his principles :— 

‘Grant that I may die glorifying thee for all thy mercies, and that 
at last thou hast permitted me to be singled out as a witness of thy 
truth; and even, by the confession of my opposers, of that old cause 
in which I was from my youth engaged, and for which thou hast 
often and wonderfully declared thyself.” 

Colonel Harrison, the regicide, closes his expiring moments with an 
address, in which fierceness and fanaticism—the feelings of the puritan 
and the soldier—are equally mingled :— 

“Oh! I have served a good Lord and Master, which hath carried 
me through many difficulties, trials, straits and temptations, and hath 
always been a very present help in time of trouble. He hath covered 
my head many times in the day of battle. By God, I have leaped over 
a wall; by God,I have run through a troop; and by my God, I will go 
through this death, and he will make it easy to me.” 

Wentworth, the ambitious Earl of Strafford, trod the scaffold as if it 
were his own viceregal court. Pursued unto death by his early friends,— 
deserted in the hour of need by the king, in whose cause he died,—he sus- 
tained, to the last moment, that lofty spirit and powerful eloquence, to 
which English history presents nothing superior. There is, perhaps, 
too much elaborate rhetoric in his speech. Observing his brother, Sir 
George Wentworth, to weep excessively, he said :—‘* What do you see 
in me to deserve those tears? does any indecent fear betray in me a 
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guilt, or my innocent boldness any atheisin? Think now that you are 
accompanying me to my marriage bed. ‘That stock [pointing to the 
block] must be my pillow. Here shall I rest from all my labors. No 
thoughts of envy, no dreams of treason, jealousies or cares for the king, 
the state, or myself, shall interrupt this easy sleep: therefore, brother, 
with me, pity those, who, besides their intentions, have made me happy. 
Rejoice in my happiness! Rejoice in my innocence !” 

Sir Walter Raleigh died as became the peerless knight of Elizabeth’s 
glorious court, preserving, till the last, his calm intrepidity, and dig- 
nified composure, and philosophic observations—his lips dropping bril- 
liant apothegms, until they were closed in death. Having spoken in 
vindication of his character, he closed by saying :—i have a long 
journey to go, and therefore | will take my leave.” He courteously 
made his adieus to his attendants, and then requested of the executioner 
his weapon. He took the axe, and felt along its edge, then smiling to 
the sheriff, he said: “This is a short medicine, but it is a physician 
that will cure all diseases.” Being asked, what way he would lay 
himself on the block, he answered: ‘So the heart be straight, it is no 
matter which way the head lieth.” 

Firm and composed submission to death is not peculiar to those dis- 
tinguished men. Almost all convicts exhibit the same firmness on the 
scaffold ; the plebeian as well as the patrician convict—the impious as 
well as the religious—the vulgar and unlettered felon as well as he who 
has struggled for liberty and his country. Thus is the remark of 
Bacon proved, that “there is no passion of the human heart so weak, 
but it mates and masters the fear of death.”’ And of all the passions of 
the human heart, that which beyond all others—beyond even religious 
sentiment—best sustains the terrors of approaching death, is vanity and 
its subtle modifications, which accompany man in every action of his 
life, nor leave him before the final agonies of dissolution. 

If, in our preceding remarks, we have spoken with awe and terror 
of the ancient criminal law of England,—even as it existed at the com- 
mencement of the last century,—it is with very different feelings we 
turn to the contemplation of our own laws for the prevention and pun- 
ishment of crimes—limited as they now are in theory to the minimum 
of penal legislation, and producing, as they now do, in practice, scarcely 
any other feelings than those of contempt. 

Every chance with us is in favor of the prisoner; every casualty 
operates on his side ; every principle of law is for his benefit: and, if 
all these fail—if with good witnesses, good lawyers, good judges, and 
good luck, the prisoner is indicted, tried, convicted, sentenced, and 
ordered for execution, yet, as Mr. Puff says of the beef-eater, “ Be not 
too sure,” for the better opinion still is, that the fellow will escape in 
the end. 

After the commission of a horrid murder, such as we read of in every 
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morning newspaper, the perpetrator is usually arrested, in the northern 
states at least, for in some of the southern states this decent ceremony 
is not always scrupulously performed. There is a flourish in the papers 
of “the atrocity” of the act and “ condign punishment,” and then the 
thinking public think little more about the matter. The prisoner is 
kept probably six months before he is tried. If he has money, the 
talent of the bar is at his service; and if he has no money, there are 
yet sufficient unemployed talent and energy, emulous of fame, to serve 
him gratuitously. 

Now without adverting to practices, which, as they have been once, 
may be again—such as inspection of the jury-panels, judicious chal- 
lenges, the collection of well-disposed tales-men, and the thousand arts 
which, in the case of a criminal of wealth and power, may be resorted 
to—the natural and usual course of procedure is materially in his favor. 
His counsel have all the legal questions at their disposal ;—hair-splitting 
among the statutes—sophistry in the pleadings and indictments—and 
casuistry on the evidence may not only be indulged in with impunity, but 
are required by popular opinion on the defence, while they are impa- 
tiently endured on the part of the prosecution. His lawyers are ex- 
pected to be querulous, vexatious, litigious, and quarrelsome, seizing 
every advantage, and availing themselves of every art. Then comes 
in the judge, who tells the jury to give the prisoner the benefit of every 
doubt, and they are reminded fifty times in the progress of a trial, that 
it is better that ten guilty escape, than that one innocent suffer. If he 
is at length convicted, he is next sentenced to execution some months 
afterwards, in order that he may attend to the concerns of his soul. 
Our esteemed friends, the Quakers, then come to the rescue, in their 
invincible abhorrence of capital punishments, and petitions are circu- 
lated for the felon’s pardon. It matters not what his crime may have 
been, or with what circumstances of unnatural cruelty it may have been 
perpetrated ; whether he stole by night into the sleeping apartment of 
an aged benefactor, or shot down at mid-day a defenceless and con- 
fiding neighbor, or blew out the brains of a poor post-boy, begging on 
his knees for life, our philanthropists will endeavor to save him; and 
the ladies, with discriminating compassion, will sign petitions—for be it 
understood that the new philosophy abhors the taking of life, only when 
law adjudges it to be taken. Not murder, but the punishment of mur- 
der excites its tenderness and emotion. Should the chief magistrate 
prove of impenetrable stuff, the ladies and the clergy have one more re- 
source, which is to make a saint of the felon. He is converted at once, 
and, after something like a triumphal procession, dies in the odour of 
sanctity. 

We confess, that when one of these annual exhibitions of feebleness, 
infatuation, and delusion, has closed, we are disposed to wish capital 
punishments abolished, even as the reformers desire. We should then 
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at least understand one position, and, looking no longer to the deceitful 
protection of the law, trust to our own right arm for the defence of our- 
selves and families. As to the substitution of any punishment in the 
place of hanging, the idea is an absurdity. There is no other punish- 
ment in the statute-book. Those immense marble buildings with which 
we are covering our country are asylums,—refuges,—hospitals,—any 
thing but prisons or penitentiaries, as they are called. ‘There may be 
tedium or ennui in the year’s residence of some of our citizens there, 
but there is no punishment. And as for the reformation of convicts, we 
believe it to be as mere a delusion as was ever entertained in bedlam. 

If the next young patriot, who moves in our legislature for the aboli- 
tion of the punishment of death, will extend his views, and magnani- 
mously move for the abolition of all punishment, he will meet no oppo- 
sition from us. We think it would perhaps be premature—that the age 
is not quite ripe enough—to propose an amendment of the statutes, which 
should substitute the word “ reward” in the place of “ punishment ;”’ but 
it is consolatory to reflect that the tendency of things is decidedly towards 
this philosophic result. 


WHAT IS SOLITUDE? 


Nor in the shadowy wood, 

Not in the rock-ribbed glen, 
Not where the sleeping echoes brood 

In caves untrod by men ; 
Not by the sea-swept shore 

Where loitering surges break, 
Not on the mountain hoar, 

Not by the breezeless lake, 
Not on the desert plain 

Where man hath never stood, 
Whether on isle or main— 

Not there is Solitude! 


There are birds in the woodland bowers, 
Voices in lonely dells, 

And streams that talk to the listening hours 
In earth’s most secret cells. 

There is life on the foam-flecked sand 
By the ocean’s curling lip, 

And life on the still lake’s strand 
Mid the flowers that o’er it dip ; 

There is life in the rocking pines, 
That sigh on the mountain’s crest, 

And life in the courser’s mane that shines 
As he scours the desert’s breast. 


But go to the crowded mart, 
Mid the busy haunts of men, 
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Go there and ask thy heart, 
What answer makes it then ? 
Ay! go where Wealth is flinging 
Her golden lures around, 
Where the trump of Fame is ringing, 
Where Pleasure’s wiles abound ; 
Go—if thou wouldst be lonely— 
Where the phantom Love is wooed, 
And own that there—there only— 
Mid crowds is Solitude. Cc. F. H. 


THE GALLERY OF A MISANTHROPE. 


NUMBER THREE. 


FILIAL AFFECTION. 


“Can you not give him something, doctor, that will support his failing 
strength ?” 

“I think we can,” replied the physician ; ‘ this medicine, if regularly 
given, will, | have no doubt, produce the desired effect. Give it once 
every half hour, if you please—once every half hour,” he reiterated, 
with the precise and formal air of authority to which his profession are 
addicted. With these words the doctor took his leave, and Harriet 
Greyson was left alone, watching beside the sick bed of her father. 
The medicine was duly given—the pillow smoothed beneath the aching 
head of the aged sufferer—and when all was done, and when a smile 
of grateful love beamed on his face, his daughter bent over him and 
imprinted a fond kiss on the brow—the cold damp brow of her dying 
parent. ‘ Bless you”—* Bless you my child,” murmured the old man 
—pbut the watchful daughter, though her smile answered his kind words, 
raised a warning finger to impose silence, fearful, in her exceeding love, 
that these few murmured words might exhaust the strength of the dear 
invalid. Stealing from his bedside, she resumed her place in the arm- 
chair by the fire. Thrice the measured interval passed by, and at the 
appointed moment, the vigilant affection of the daughter presented the 
invigorating draught to her parent’s ‘ips. —Then the silence was broken 
by a light tap at the door, and her husband entered.—In whispered 
tones he inquired, ‘‘ How is he ?” 

“More quiet, and I think stronger,” was the reply. 

“Ob that is right! Thank God! thank God!”—said the devout 
son-in-law—and with noiseless steps he glided towards the door, but 
ere he crossed the threshold some new thought recurred, and he re- 
turned. 

‘“‘ Harriet, my dear, pray watch him closely—do not neglect the 
smallest iota of Dr. Pringle’s directions. Remember how infinitely 
valuable his life is.” 

VOL. 33 
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“James! can you doubt me?” said the wife, indignant that it should 
be supposed possible that she would neglect her parent.—* Fear not, 
my love,” she resumed in a calmer tone, “ Fear not—every thing shall 
be done—and most carefully, to prolong a life so precious.” 

“I do not, I cannot doubt you, my dear,”—and with a kiss of love 
they part. James Greyson crept from the room, closed with utmost 
care the listed door, and again the invalid is left to the fond and care- 
ful nursings of his duteous child. 

What does all this mean? Why all this care? Why is a man of 
the world like James Greyson, or a woman of the world like his wife, 
so very anxious that an old miser should prolong by a few days or 
hours, a life which for years has been a burden to himself, and a curse 
to all around him ?—Natural affection! fond, filial love'—Ha! Ha! 
Ha! Oh yes—that is it no doubt—I did not think of filial affection !— 
Well, filial affection triumphs in the bedroom—let us see what filial 
affection is doing in the parlor. 

Enter the small and meanly-furnished parlor of the miser—at a table 
in the centre of the room, sits James Greyson—poring with eager in- 
tent looks on an unfolded parchment—he seems to study each phrase, 
each word, each letter of the important document—at last he raises his 
eyes from the close scrutiny. ‘‘ You are sure, counsellor,” says he, 
addressing a person who sat at the other side of the table, “ quite sure 
that this will is accurately and technically drawn up?” 

“Oh! quite sure, sir,” replied the lawyer,“ I have been over it 
twenty times—Mr. Slade has examined it, and so has Judge Johnson— 
there can be no error, no flaw in it. Once get the old man’s name to 
the bottom of it, with Pringle—who can swear to his being compos 
mentis to witness it—the estate is yours beyond all doubt or possibility 
of contest, and young George Bloomfield cut off with a shilling.” 

“Well,” replied Greyson, “ if that be all, we are tolerably sure if 
he holds out, as I think he will. Harriet will watch with him all 
night. I have explained to Pringle the infinite importance of to-mor- 
row to all of us, and he has engaged that the old man shall then be 
able to sign and seal. Be here in the morning, early, Mumford ? 
and have all the papers at hand—the old fool will probably insist on 
having the whole will read over to him, and he may possibly wish to 
add or alter something, though I think he is too far gone for that, at 
any rate be ready, and if all goes well you shall have no reason to 
complain that you have wasted your time.” 

The confederates parted—the lawyer plodding homeward, pleased 
with the prospect of a rich fee—while the affectionate son-in-law retires 
to bed, but not tosleep.—No! filial affeciion keeps him vigilant. Thrice 
in the dead of night he creeps to the bedroom-door of the invalid, to 
learn how his strength holds out, and thrice he returns to bed, his fond, 
affectionate heart gladdened by the assurance that the chance of his 
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father-in-law being able to sign and seal on the morrow, is now almost 
a certainty. Indeed, the third report was so very favorable, that Grey- 
son fell asleep after it, to dream of wealth and splendor, and all the 
joys that wait on rich men’s heirs. 

The morning dawned—the first beam of light broke the slumbers of 
Greyson, and again he steals to the door of the sick man’s room—this 
time Harriet comes forth to meet him. 

“Our father sleeps, dear James, and seems much better—stronger 
and more comfortable.” 

“Oh, that is well! that is well! But Harriet, at what time did Prin- 
gle promise to call ?” 

* At eight, love.” 

“ Did he, indeed? then we will have Mumford here at the same time, 
and get over the whole business at once. I will send for old Judge 
Swift—Mumford says he is the very man to witness the will—a dull, 
pompous old fool, who, though he has lost his office, delights in any 
thing that has the semblance of law business. Still he has character, 
and his name to the will may prevent suspicion. Yes, all shall be 
ready at eight; there is no use in delay ; the old fellow may as well 
sign then as any other time. In the meanwhile, pray watch him 
closely, and ply the restorative that Pringle left with you. I shall not 
feel safe till his name is to the will, and he’— 

“« Oh, never fear! never fear!” replied the more sanguine wife, “ all 
will be well’”—and with this comforting assurance they part. 

At length the appointed hour arrived ; the doctor examined his pa- 
tient, and pronounced his sanity unquestionable—the pompous judge 
was introduced to the invalid’s room, and said over his inflated nothings 
in his most important manner—the lawyer arrived with his papers—a 
cordial draught was administered to the patient by Dr. Pringle, who 
then withdrew the judge, and the reading of the important document, 
by which an unnatural father was to disinherit an only son, was begun. 
The attentive daughter, and the duteous son-in-law, stood by the bed- 
side of the invalid—they watch his looks, and ever and anon some 
word of fond, grateful love, broke, as it were, involuntarily from their 
hearts. The reading over, the witnesses were again summoned—the 
old man signed, sealed, and acknowledged—the witnesses signed—and 
James Greyson is the sole heir to the immense estate of the old miser 
Bloomfield. The witnesses retired—the lawyer followed, and with him, 
close by the side of him who holds the will, went James Greyson. The 
daughter and the father were again left alone. Harriet sank into an 
arm-chair, and with closed eyes indulged in a long and pleasing reverie 
on all the wealth and splendor, which were now only kept from her 
possession by the frail tenure of the old man’s life. Now, the thought 
—all is safe—all safe if he should die immediately—aye, if he die— 
but if he should recover?—She starts at the thought—with hurried 
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steps she approaches the bedside, and gazed long and anxiously on the 
sick man’s face.— Surely his cheek is less palid than when I last saw 
it? What can that returning color mean? Oh, ’tis only the flush of 
fever.—See, it fades away, and now he is deadly pale—how quick he 
breathes, and how short! poor man, he cannot last long; 1 will send 
for Harris to watch with him.” She rings the bell, and the patient is 
delivered into the charge of a hireling. 

“If any thing should happen,” whispered the fond daughter, “ be 
sure to let Mr. Greyson and myself know instantly ; you will find us 
in the library.” 

As his wife entered the library, Greyson sprang forward to meet her, 
with looks of eager expectation. 

“What, over so soon, Harriet ?”’ 

“No, James! not absolutely over,”—how the countenance of the 
affectionate son-in-law fell—* but very nearly ; he is much exhausted, 
and his breathing very short. I left Mrs. Harris to watch, for 1 am 
almost exhausted.” 

“True! true! my love,” replied the kind husband, * you have done 
your duty faithfully, and I trust you will long enjoy the reward which 
your poor father has conferred upon you.” 

“Thank you, thank you; but James, when do you think we can 
leave this dismal house—it was so absurd of poor papa to keep us in 
this old-fashioned place—don’t you think we had better leave town im- 
mediately after the funeral, and spend the rest of the season in B ? 
Then we can have our new house furnished before our return.” 

“ A very good plan, my dear,” said the complacent husband, “ we 
can very well order the furniture before we go.” 

‘“‘ Yes, James, and pray do not forget to send out an order for the 
glass and china, by the first packet. Really, I will never again, in my 
own house, use any thing but French.” 

‘“‘ will not forget, and indeed | believe the packet sails to-morrow. 
If it is all over by that time”—he hesitated— 

“Oh,” interrupted the wife, ‘“‘ you may be sure of that”— 

‘«« Well then,” continued Greyson, “I will write my letter immedi- 
ately.” 

‘“‘Do, my love, and I will sit down the things I want.” 

Both parties were preparing for their several tasks, when they were 
interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. Harris. Harriet sprang forward, 
and in a fine tragic tone exclaimed, ‘‘ My father! my dear father! and 
is he gone?” Greyson too produced his ready pocket-handkerchief— 
they were too soon. ; 

“No ma’am, he is still alive and wishes to see you.” 

“Oh, is that all,” said the daughter in a petulant tone, “ how could 
you shock me so, Harris? Did I not charge you not to leave him till 
all was over?” 
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“Yes ma’am,” said Harris, “ but I thought”— 

“ Harris” —interrupted the mistress—* no more of this: if you wish 
to form part of my future establishment, you must obey my orders 
strictly. Go, and do not return till I bade you.” 

The humbled domestic retired—Greyson began his letter for the 
packet—and Harriet busied herself in making memoranda of the dif- 
ferent articles of use and show, to be ordered for the new house. 

In the meantime, Harris had resumed her place in the sick man’s 
room. ‘ Where is Harriet?” he gasped out—but Harriet came not. He 
asked again, and again; and when his breath was too short for distinct 
utterance, his dying eye was fixed, anxiously fixed on the door through 
which, at each moment, he expected to see his child enter.—Vain hope! 
she came not! Now his eye grows dim—the film is closing—has 
closed over it, and all is dark—and yet she comes not.—The laboring 
breath grows shorter and shorter—and yet she comesnot. At last, one 
deep-drawn sigh—and all is over. Bloomfield is dead, and his daughter 


enjoys the reward of her Filial Affection. 
Mizo. 


“WATCH YE!” 


*T is in our sleep that Fancy sits supreme 
Sole arbitress! and to the shadowings 
Of our waking thoughts, gives bold and vivid 
Coloring; then the disencumbered mind 
To her its undivided homage pays 
And seats her on the throne; Reason hath lost 
Her sway; and Memory, made pow’rless now, 
No longer mars the visions of our bliss 
By showing us what hath been ; what we are 
Judgment no more can tell us; with her sleeps 
The sense of sin, which of itself hath pow’r 
To blight earth’s purest joys; thus, loos’d from bonds, 
The unreproved spirit, Fancy’s slave, 
Amid her own creations takes her joyful range. 
Ofttimes led to scenes of earthly bliss, 
But, with higher holier aim, more oft 
Her flight she takes, to reach those aery heights 
Which mortal feet have never trod, to view 
Enraptured, the abodes of purity 
Prepared for God’s Redeemed ; and hears entranced 
Strains of celestial harmony, with which, 
When angels tune their harps, all Heaven rings, 
And every son of God, triumphantly 
Adds to the general song his loud acclaim. 


“T had a dream, which was not all a dream,” 
But mingling strange of vision and reality, 
What is, with what may be. 
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By the uncertain hght of a pale lamp, 

Which cast a fitful shade athwart his brow, 

A youth I saw, within a narrow chamber 
Seated—one of many such enclosed 

Within the walls of a rude building— 

Bending him o’er a page of other times, 

And other language ; with powerful act, 

His mind did task itself to its dull labor, 

But, as unbidden thoughts swept over it, 

Of those, so loved, to whom his heart had clung 
With all its youthful fondness, nature resumed 
Her sway ; and o’er his face clasping his hands 
As if, in very mockery, to hide 

The agony, which none there was to witness, 
He wept; and as, upon his memory, 

Affection, with its purest, sweetest joys, 

Came thronging back, keenly did he feel 

The service of his God a bondage. 

*T was but for a moment; from that earthly dream 
Awaking, suddenly his glance lighted 

Upon another page, open beside him, _ 

The page of the Eternal, and there beheld 

As ’twere with pen of iron engraven 

Upon his heart, “Small is thy strength, indeed, 
If, in the day of thine adversity, 

Thou faintest.” Father,” he cried, “I am thine, 
Beneath the shadow of thy wing, hide me 

Until this bitterness be overpast.” 


“ A change came o’er the spirit of my dream.” 
The boy had found him friends ; happy faces 
Were bending on him looks of love, and his heart, 
Now lightened of its burden, felt the joy 
Of sympathy’s strong tie; his dark eye shone 
With living lustre, and his voice betrayed 
As from a hidden, holy fount of love 
Within his breast, a gentleness perpetual— 
Gentleness did seem the very spirit 
Of his being; and those who looked on him, 
Looked but to admire and love. 

Yet there was one amidst that happy group, 
Who, herself had trod life’s dreariest paths, 
And to the dregs, had drunk its cup of wo, 
And, while with busy thought she followed him 
Amid the thousand snares that lie in wait 
Th’ unwary to entrap, and them to turn aside 
From every high and holy purpose, 

She felt, that none but He,—the Fortress, 
The Deliverer,—who had created him 

The image of his own eternity, 

Could, with it, impart that holiness 

Which, as a shield invincible, should save 

In penil’s hour. 


“ A change came o’er the spirit of my dream.” 
The loved and lovely still were round him, 
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But he? was there in him no change? 

Slight indeed it was, and undetected, 

Save by the apprehensive eye of her 

Who watched him, even with a mother’s love. 
His countenance, the mirror of the mind, 

No longer glowed with fecling, and his tones 
Betrayed a recklessness, which ill did suit him. 
The gentleness, which from the depth of piety 
Did seem to have its source, now fitfully 

As an uncertain and expiring light, 

Cast a dim radiance ; as if the glorious 

And the fearful name of God, the Eternal, 
Had ceased to be his refuge. 


“ A change came o’er the spirit of my dream.” 
She sat alone, that mournful lady, 
And in the wanderings of her fancy, ‘ 
Had traced him back, e’en to the very moment, 
When, from the Eternal throne, that blessed ray 
Had pierced into his soul’s recesses, dispelling thence 
All gloom and darkness; of his first holy love 
Then came the ardor and the zeal; the firm resolve 
And the determined purpose ; the singleness 
And purity, which mark the child of God. 
And now—if she did read him right—the crown, 
From his head had it not fallen? 


“ A change came o’er the spirit of my dream.” 
They were alone, that youth and lady. 
In the very boldness of her love, for him 
She had inscribed the tablet of her thoughts, 
And as, with quivering lip, and burning cheek, 
His soul drank in its meaning, deeply she watched 
Him, while silently she prayed, that God 
Would point the arrow to its mark! 


“ A change came o’er the spirit of my dream.” 
Within the house of God, a multitude 
Whose hearts were bowed in deep humility, 
And touch’d by heavenly grace, were list’ning 
To the words of one, who stood before them, 
The messenger of mercy! to proclaim 
Pardon and peace to the repentant sinner 
Silence hung upon his voice delighted, 

As of the blessedness he spake, to which 

Earth no parallel holds, the blessedness 

Of those, who place their trust in God. 

And as his eye, in its pure peacefulness, 
Glanced o’er the assembled throng, mingled 
With a thrill of gratitude, that warning 

Came to his remembrance, while she who gave it 
In the dust, long since had slwibered. 


A. H. N. 
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At Sea, Gulf of Mexico, 14th Feb., 1835.—Compagnons de voyage.— 
We are now twenty-three days out from New-York, and about seventy 
miles from the conclusion of our voyage and haven where we would be, 
to wit, Vera Cruz. We are sailing close haul upon the wind, but are 
in hopes to arrive to-night or early to-morrow, and we are tired of the 
ship, and anxious to get something solid to set our feet upon. Our 
voyage, however, though longer than we expected, has not on the whole 
been a disagreeable one; some bad days we have had, and such days 
as can be suffered in all their intensity only at sea; but our company 
is pleasant, and what fair weather heaven has sent us, we have turned 
to good account. Our companions are, in the first place, a Mexican 
citizen and tradesman, of some fifty years of age, Don Francisco 
O ,Y.U ; secondly, Mr. A. B., an English mercantile man ; 
and thirdly, another Englishman, Mr. Grimes, who is going out with 
some views of mercantile establishment in Mexico also. There is also 
a quiet little French woman, with her quiet little baby, going in search 
of a husband and father at Vera Cruz; and then our own party, Sir 
John D a Scotch grandee, Major K a jolly Welchman, the 
boyard Valentine de Scuchareff, a Calmuck prince from a province of 


Asiatic Russia, and myself. 
* 7 + * * * * * 


Stirrup Key.—We passed the Hole in the Wall that night; it is the 
north-east point of the Island of Great Abaco ; it takes its name from 
a rock at a little distance from the shore, which hasa hole in it through 
which a small boat may pass. Next morning we were becalmed off 
Stirrup Key, and were visited by a boat with two negroes, bringing fish, 
gorupas, mutton-fish, and conchs; the two first were very good; the 
last we bought, but they spoiled before their turn came to be cooked. 
They brought us also a few shells, but they were not pretty ones, and 
we only took a handful. These men were from New Providence—a 
hundred miles distant—and were anchoring here with a little smack, to 
fish. When they were gone, another boat came off from the Key with 
a clever voluble negro, named Johnson, who also brought fish, and 
talked to us of shells; he had plenty on shore, but none with him. He 
talked in a high strain of the beauty of his coilection, and when we 
showed him the purchase we had just been making, he turned up his 
nose till it reached his forehead, and disdainfully told us, “ Them arn’t 
shells ;” of course, if these were not shells, we were curious to see what 
real shells were; and as the calm continued, and the prospect of the 
next wind was unfavorable, the captain let his anchor down, and to. 
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ward sunset, Sir John, the prince, Mr. B. and myself, went ashore in 
Johnson’s boat, to visit Mr. and Mrs. Ellis, the proprietors of the island, 
which consists of about one hundred and fifty acres of land, nearly all 
pretty good. We landed in a little cove, and found ourselves at once 
among all sorts of tropic vegetation; papaws, orange and lemon-trees, 
and palmettos, were in great abundance ; and we walked some forty rods 
through a rude garden to the house. It was a great hut, consisting ap- 
parently of three rooms ; the middle one with two doors and a window on 
each side, and opening at each end into the remaining little chambers, 
which would scarcely have been large enough to holda bed. ‘There was 
no glass in the windows, nor any signs of a fireplace, and the habitation 
could only be defended against storms by closing the shutters, and ex- 
cluding rain and light together. Five or six dogs and a monkey went 
scampering before us tothe house, where we were met and we!comed by 
Mr. Ellis, a huge, portly, good-humored looking personage, and as black, 
to say the least of it, as the devil. He gave us his hand to shake, and 
it was as much as one could do to shake it; it looked so like an im- 
mense vice, that Sir John relucted, and asked de Scuchareff aside, if 
the thing was indispensable. The prince, who is a philanthropist, re- 
plied, “ unquestionably,” and Sir John took his turn like a martyr. The 
monkey perched himself on a table all this time to scrutinize our faces, 
and I made free by way of elucidating the matter, to pull his tail, for 
which impertinence I very nearly paid with my eyes.x—The malicious 
beast made a pass at them with his claws, and as I retreated, he de- 
scended from his table and found another eminence, where he measured 
his distance for a spring on to my shoulders, and he would have alighted 
there next, if his master had not interfered. Our host brought us out 
some papaws, which are a fruit not unlike a muskmelon, but coarser, 
and we were instructed to eat seeds and all; the seeds have a flavor 
like that of water-cresses, spicy, but to me disagreeable. No other 
fruit was in season. One of the children, a girl of fifteen or sixteen, 
produced a little flower very prettily wrought in shells, Sir John im- 
mediately bought it, and the rest of us would have bought more if we 
could have got them. ‘The artist was fairer skinned than her brothers 
and sisters ; indeed all the rest were as black as their parents, but she 
was mahogany color, and not ugly. Our friend Johnson told us that 
both Mr. and Mrs. Ellis were mulattoes, but had blackened as they 
grew old, which it seems is usual. There was a grave on the island 
of an English captain who had died there; and Mr. Ellis had sculp- 
tured a rude monument, with an equally rude poetical epitaph, and he 
desired Johnson to bring him off from the ship some black and white 
paint, to make the letters and ground a good contrast. 

We lounged about here half an hour and set off on our return; but 
it was brigh: moonlight on the beach, and de Scuchareff grew romantic, 
and nothing would do for him but to sit down among the tropic vegeta- 
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tion and gaze at the stars, and think unutterable things, and utter un- 
intelligible ones. So down we sat, all five ; the negro, the noble, the 
tradesman, the Calmuck, and I, as incongruous a group as ever moon 
looked down on. ‘The four quarters of the world were represented, 
but we neglected their affairs, to talk of the gossip of the Island, John- 
son’s own life and adventures, the habits and character of sharks, and 
I know not what else besides. Johnson had been a seaman, but had 
come into Mr. Ellis’s family circle on the strength of a friendship, and 
was well content to stay there, as in fact, from all we could see, he 
well might be. And indeed he said, who would go to sea that could 
get any thing to do on land. The sharks are so numerous here, that 
one scarcely can get one fish into the boat out of six taken by the 
hook ; the sharks, who it seems are not adroit fishermen themselves, 
live when they can, by robbing those who understand the business bet- 
ter. One of these very fishing grounds lay between us and our ship, 
and when the mosquitoes had driven away our romance, and we set 
out in a little toppling boat on our return, six persons crowded together, 
I must confess I felt some doubts if I might not perhaps go to supper 
like Polonius, to be eaten. But we reached the deck of the Mexican 
in safety, and having bought some shells from Johnson, and engaged 
him to bring us lobsters in the morning, we turned into our berths. 
* * * * 

A Norther.—16th Feb. Night before last we were within thirty 
miles of port, a good wind blowing from the south-east, the weather 
clear and bright, and the unknowing ones very sure of getting in that 
evening, or next day absolutely. But the captain had his doubts; ‘the 
wind then blowing,” he said, “ would blow out by nine o’clock, and be 
followed by a calm, and the calm by ‘a norther;’ and if it should be 
a severe one, we could do nothing but stand off.” All this fell out to a 
tittle, the wind died away about nine o’clock, almost entirely ; what little 
breeze remained hauled gradually to the north. The sky was hazy 
and few stars visible, but to the eye of a novice there was nothing 
threatening, and I was very much surprised to see our royal-yards sent 
down, spanker and mizen-topsail furled, and nothing left up, in short, 
but close-reefed fore and main topsails, the storm-staysail, and a jib. 
The appearance of the ship in the dim light, in her storm apparel, in 
such fine quiet weather, was striking in the extreme. The breeze 
whistled through the naked cordage with a noise like a great A®olian 
harp, and [ felt as if we were defying and inviting the tempest, and I 
had a strange presentiment that it would come: and come it did, a 
“norther ;” such an one as will make me remember the term while I 


live. We headed up into it as well as we could, turning our stern to 
Vera Cruz, and running by compass N. N. E., about two knots and a 
half by the reel; but the captain supposed there was a two-knot current 
with the wind, so that on the whole we should only get farther off from 
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our port by the amount of our leeway, which, with so little sail up, how- 
ever, would be considerable. In this way we passed Sunday—a useless, 
miserable day—tossed about at such a rate that it was impossible to 
read or write; the deck cold, the cabin close, and our lives a burden. 
This morning at eight, it was still blowing violently, but we came in 
sight of land, and ascertained, to our great relief, that we had not 
drifted to the southward of our port; and as the wind abated we began 
to shake out reefs and crack on sail, in which agreeable occupation we 
continued all day, with prospects continually brightening, and about 
four in the afternoon we let go our anchor before Vera Cruz. 

The entrance to the port of Vera Cruz is through a long open sort 
of road, between a low sandy beach on one side, and a flat and narrow 
island on the other, which terminates opposite the town in some reefs 
of rocks, on the southern extremity of which is built the castle, which 
is very strong, and is said to mount three hundred and sixty-five guns. 
It has complete command of the city, being not more than three-fourths 
of a mile distant from it ; but even at this distance, when a strong norther 
is blowing, all communication is cut off. How the vessels weather it 
in the harbor I have no idea; the wind sweeps directly down through 
the northern entrance, which is nearly or quite straight, and the island 
and castle are too low to afford shelter from wind, if they lay in the 
way, though I suppose they must break the force of the waves. To 
the south all seems open to the eye, except one little island five or six 
miles distant; but there are dangerous reefs in that direction, and only 
one narrow passage through them, but vessels go out by it, when the 
wind does not allow them to go through the northern one. However, 
such as the harbor is, it is the best on the whole coast for vessels of 
any burden; indeed the only one where they can come in at all, and 
consequently the town ought to be rich, populous, and thriving. But 
the abominable system of restriction which these people have inherited 
from their Spanish ancestors, keeps them in the back ground ; their cus. 
tom-house regulations are a tissue of extortion and vexation, with a great 
deal of absolute prohibition; and few are the adventurers who perse- 
vere in exposing themselves to its operation. Many anecdotes on this 
subject have been related to me, of which I shall set down one or two, 
as a sort of foretaste of the character of the people we are coming 
among, and the laws they have contrived to make themselves rich and 
comfortable. Our captain was here two years ago, in the ship Robert 
Wilson of New-York, having a passenger who called himself Mr. Alfred, 
who had on board four boxes, shipped as tin plate, but containing in 
fact copper quartillos, a coin of the nominal and legal value of three 
cents, but intrinsically not worth quite one. This sort of fraud the 
government practise ; but they are anxious to keep the monopoly of it, 
and for this purpose they have enacted very severe laws against coun- 
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terfeiting quartillos in Mexico, or importing counterfeit ones from foreign 
parts, the penalty extending, in the latter case, to forfeiture of the ship 
or vessel, even where no complicity is proved or alleged on the part of 
captain or owners. Mr. Alfred managed so well as to get a permit for 
his boxes as tin plate, and to land them; but one of them was split open 
by accident on the wharf, and the contents discovered. Alfred was 
arrested, and found dead in prison two days afterwards: it was said he 
had killed himself; and it was suspected that he had accomplices in 
Vera Cruz, who were interested to kill him, and influential enough to 
get an opportunity. ‘The ship was seized, and lies there still; the tropic 
summers have nearly destroyed her, and nobody will buy her at any 
price; and a law-suit is now going on in New-York, to determine whe- 
ther the loss falls on the merchant who chartered her for that voyage, 
on her owner, or on his insurers. Another case was of a Captain Cole, 
who came to Vera Cruz from Marseilles with a cargo of wine, shipped 
on French account, on which the captain had advanced to the shippers 
ten thousand dollars,—to be reimbursed by the consignees, with freight, 
out of the proceeds of sales. When he arrived, his consignees refused 
to take charge of the goods,—the duties, they said, were so high that 
the wine could not be sold for enough to pay them. The captain on 
this was going to hoist sail and make off to a better market, but he was 
told the law would not allow that; he had entered the port, and now he 
must take the consequences, and if the cargo would not pay its own 
duties, the deficiency must come out of his ship. In this em) vrrassment, 
the unlucky skipper took counsel of despair; he went on board his ves- 
sel with a chart, hove up one of his anchors, got his haulyards and 
clewlines ready for a start, studied out his bearings, and in the night 
cut his remaining cable, and ran for it through the dangerous eastern 
passage, and got safely to New-Orleans. A government cruiser was 
sent after him in the morning, but it was too late. The sequel of 
this story is as good as the beginning. The cargo was sold at New- 
Orleans and accounted for to the owners; but some months afterwards 
the captain went to Marseilles again, and was attacked by them for 
breach of orders in going to New-Orleans instead of Vera Cruz, and 
they demanded a large indemnity, and certainly the letter of the law 
was on their side. The ship at the moment was in dry dock, and the 
captain, finding he was likely to have trouble, made some proposals for 
a compromise, to gain time; and as the situation of the ship was known, 
and no apprehension existed of his absconding, time was granted him. 
He did not require much: he managed, by liberalities to his riggers 
and laborers, to get out of dry dock and off to sea that very night, and 
his negociation for paying the indemnity reniains to this day in statu quo. 

The custom-house rules and regulations are perpetually changed in 
this country, on purpose to exact fines for nonobservance ; and Captain 
Trask, who has made the voyage to Vera Cruz twenty-five times, and 
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has, therefore, had experience enough to be on his guard, assures me 
that, in spite of it, he never escapes paying two or three paltry fines. 

Vera Cruz, from the water, would be estimated at three or four thou- 
sand inhabitants, but is said to contain seven thousand. It is a compact 
little city, surrounded by low barren sandy land, but in the distance the 
whole view, on the land side, is bounded by mighty mountains. Ori- 
zaba, crowned with snow, and the Coffer of Perote, are the most con- 
spicuous; the former, sixty miles distant, is distinct and bright in a 
clear day, and seems like a neighboring hill. 

We were detained on board ship from four o’clock of the 16th till 
one of the 17th February, before we could get through the formalities 
required by these enlightened republicans, and have permission to set 
our feet on their happy shores. The captain of the port (and every 
body else, I believe, in Vera Cruz) was taking a siesta when we arrived, 
so we had no visiters that day but a custom-house officer, who came on 
board in a boat rowed by six Indians, and having two friars sitting in 
the stern as companions, but they went on shore again with the boat. 
There is but one litthe wharf on the beach here, and that is accessible 
to boats, and these boatmen are limited in numbers, and have a sort of 
monopoly of their trade, which includes the discharging the cargoes of 
all vessels that arrive—a most inconvenient and expensive process. 
When the captain of the port came, he was accompanied by a beggarly 
looking secretary and interpreter, and he made a great display of for- 
mality in preparing his table, pens, and paper; and at last one of these 
wiseacres began a series of wise questions to us passengers, to which 
the other noted down the answers. ‘They inquired how old we were— 
married or single—to whom we brought introductions, &c. &c., on all 
which points we gratified their curiosity, and at last they suffered us to 
go on shore. 

We went immediately to Fulton’s hotel, which is a very good one by 
the way, established lately by an American, and engaged our places to 
Xalapa in the Diligence, Sir John and his servant, the major, the prince, 
Mr. Grimes, and myself. But the Diligence would absolutely only carry 
fifty pounds of luggage for each of us, and must be paid extra for all 
over twenty-five ; and after much consultation, finding that any thing 
left to be forwarded by the arrieros, or common carriers, would be 
three weeks or a month on the way to Mexico, we reduced our ward. 
robe to the weight required, and left the surplus to go back to the 
United States. 

Vera Cruz has somewhat the appearance of the most dismal Italian 
towns, Bologna or Ferrara, or to take a more favorable instance, Padua. 
Its desolate appearance, however, reminds one of Ferrara most strik- 
ingly ; the idea continually occurring to you of its being too large, 
small as it is, for its inhabitants; but there is a dash of Morisco, or old 
Spanish, in its architecture, that reminds you you are not quite in Italy. 
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The houses are of plaster, and painted red and yellow; most of them 
look decayed and falling to ruin: they are built with interior courts, with 
colonnades running round them in the better sort. Balconies abound 
in every street, and many of the windows have iron gratings, and very 
many seem to have no glass. ‘The inhabitants present a marvellous va- 
riety of shades of color—in our own country they are numerous enough, 
but here much more so, and very peculiar; and the association of fea- 
tures is often as odd as the shade of complexion that serves to set off 
and elucidate it. ‘The native Indians are the mass of the lowest class, or 
leperos, as they are termed, who lie about in the sun, most lazaroni-like, 
and who discharge various menial and laborious offices—boatmen, dray- 
men, &c. They are a most characteristic feature in the first glance a 
stranger gets on landing; their odd postures and the varieties of their 
habiliments, though beggarly enough, are certainly picturesque. One 
I saw with an immense sky-blue cloak all in rags, but carefully kept 
in the distinguishable shape of a cloak, and thrown over the shoulders 
in the hidalgo fashion; his legs and arms were deep bronze color and 
quite bare, and on his head a broad sombrero turned up in front and 
partly on one side, with an air of bravado and ragged pride that put 
one in mind of Mrs. Radcliffe. Another had a shirt and drawers, quite 
white and clean, and tolerably entire, and over them a sort of red and 
white comforter, which appeared to be passed once round his neck, and 
to dangle over both shoulders to his feet, like a great sash. Others 
have blankets, with red and blue stars on a white ground, and in the 
middle of the blanket a hole, through which goes the head, and the 
thing rests on the shoulders as a mantle. 1 have heard this called a 
poncho, which is the South American name, but the people here call it, 
I believe, a manga, or serape. . 

We dined in an open corridor, shaded from the sun by a piece of 
canvass; the servants, who set the table and waited on it, were in vari- 
ous states of nudity up to half clad, but none above it. One, while he 
was setting the table, smoked a cigar with all the nonchalance of an 
hidalgo. After dinner some Indians and negroes came to demand pay- 
ment for having been twice to the ship, once for us, and once to bring 
off our luggage, for which they had the modesty to demand twelve 
dollars, and after some disputation, [ was obliged to pay them eight, 
which was certainly enough; but I found doubloons almost went for 
dollars with these people, and Sir John’s banker assured us a day- 
laborer not unfrequently would earn here three or four dollars a day. 
However, I paid the eight dollars, and another fellow came to demand 
another fee for bringing up the trunks from the wharf. Him I turned 
over to the master of the hotel, who paid him, I have forgotten now 
how much, and another attacked me for the “ encargador ;” he had 
taken the baggage off the cart and carried it up stairs, and he expected 
a dollar and a half. I grumbled a little, but paid it, finding all the 
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house, and probably all the street, was ready to swear to the justice of 
the demand; and then another fellow came forward and stated a claim 
which I had some difficulty in understanding, for having been to the 
ship on a message which concerned us or our luggage, and I was forced 
at last to get rid of him with a dollar. I was a little provoked at the 
time, and amused afterwards, at the cunning of these rogues, in not all 
coming forward at once with their demands, though they were present 
all together, but they waited each for his turn, leaving me to suppose 
all the time, that the man I was talking to was the last. 

We exchanged our doubloons for drafts on Mexico, and our banker 
gave us three or four per cent. premium, a circumstance which sur- 
prised me a little at first, but I found it was to be accounted for partly 
by gold happening to be at an advance, and partly by the departmental 
duty levied in Vera Cruz on money arriving from the interior, which 
is two per cent. 

We were told that the appearance of the lower classes in Vera Cruz 
was distinguished for comfort and cleanliness, that is, compared with 
what we should see further on; and it is said also, that education and 
improvement are rapidly finding their way among all classes, but much 
time will be required to get rid of the thick crust of superstition and 
ignorance under which the good capabilities of this people are buried. 
They are said to be obliging and good natured, and very sensible to 
politeness, and this I believe is true; fair words, if they will not actually 
butter parsnips, will come as near it in Mexico as in any country I 
have seen. 

We see here scarcely any women in the streets; the few who do ap- 
pear are of the lowest class, though the ladies turn out, it is said, on 
feast-days, in considerable force. But their every-day life is deep in 
the recesses of these great houses, where, when you arrive at a man’s 
street-door, it is almost as difficult in the great resonant halls to which 
it opens, to discover his apartments, as in other cities it might be to find 
his house, when you arrived in his street. It is the same case with the 
merchants’ counting-houses, and even with the public offices; scarcely 
any body puts up a sign or a token on the outside of his house to indi- 
cate his whereabouts ; even mechanics and tradesmen do not generally 
do it. 

Somebody showed us on the mole a quantity of steam-engine wheels 
and cylinders, &c., lying half-buried in the sand, with the remark 
that there was “the beginning of the machinery.” ‘That is, the first 
parcel of many with which the road to Mexico is strewed, which have 
been sent out here by mining projectors, for enterprises which have 
proved abortive at various stages of their progress, and the materials 
thus obtained at vast expense are abandoned to their fate,—serving now 
chiefly as monuments of unsuccessful schemes, and beacons to future 
dreamers. 
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WOMEN ARE FICKLE. 


[FROM THE FRENCH.] 


| Ir was about ten o’clock, of a fine bright morning, that the Countess 
|) of Salignac awoke. With her lovely white hand she pushed aside the 
ai) curtains of her bed, and rang for her maid, who leisurely made her 
appearance. 

{| “You are somewhat tardy, Marguerite,” said her mistress 


| ** My lady, I was receiving a visiter, the Viscount Charles d’Atry.” 
ae | * What, before twelve o’clock. For a country beau, that is being 
a) in a hurry indeed. For my part, I am not at all anxious to see him. 
| I am going to write a letter.” 
* But the Viscount is waiting, my lady.” 
* Let him wait, Marguerite.” 
ml 1 Marguerite wisely left the room, and the capricious beauty indited the 
following epistle :— 


Dearest Matinpa,— 
‘T i] * You are a happy woman, not to inhabit this hateful city. I am 
q almost ready to grumble at you for leaving me here so long. I am in 
q the midst of a racket which will certainly kill me. I am deprived of 
sleep even during those hours usually devoted to that purpose. Pity 
ie me, my lovely friend. Pleasure dwells in Paris, and happiness in the 
| country ; and trust me, yours is the better lot. But I, too, shall soon 
" share your happiness, if the Hermitage, whither we contemplate retiring, 
is nearly finished. I send you the last opera, which would be prettier 
if it were less fatiguing. Do you know, dearest, that our retreat will 
te be much talked of. Six pretty widows, with each twenty-five thousand 
Wi francs a year, and neither of them twenty-five years of age, leaving 
Satan and the world, and its pomps and vanities, and starting off one 
‘i fine morning to live in a desert, to pray and weep, without rhyme or 
reason, like St. Francis or St. Jerome, will, [ flatter myself, produce 
some sensation in Paris. When I say pray and weep, I yield my pen 
to the guidance of my head, as my old fool of a lover, the academician, 
said, when he laid his heart and laurels at my feet, of which precious 
treasures | have no idea of depriving my sex. Do not be alarmed, Ma. 

| tilda, you, dearest, alone know whom I love. 
by * Do not be alarmed, I know that men only love well in novels, and 
3 Werter has ruined me for any lover. !t is perfectly impossible to love 
: in Paris; one has no time for that sort of thing. I have such a capital 
theory on that subject, that I brave all dangers, and set at defiance the 
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mob of dandies that besiege me. But pray, pray let the Hermitage be 
got ready. ‘The very streets of Paris oppress, distress me. I am dying 
to roam about the fields with you, to gather violets and daisies and drink 
milk. I am more than ever convinced, dearest, that true happiness can 
only be enjoyed, as M. Lamartine so beautifully says, while sitting 
under a far-spreading oak, and looking at peasants dancing on the 
green. 

“To think of love when one has a friend, what a perfect honor. Ma- 
tilda, | await your orders. Let me have but a line from you, and I set 
off instantly to join you at our sweet, sweet Hermitage, for which we 
must select a sweet, sweet name. Ah, I had almost forgotten: you 
must examine our garden, and choose a little, shady, retired, quiet nook, 
where I can erect a pretty little temple dedicated to friendship. My 
architect has procured for me the design of the temple at Turin, which 
I assure you is the ninth wonder of the world. You shall see it. I have 
wasted so much money lately, that it is quite time now to think of some- 
thing useful. Farewell, my only, only love, we shall soon be in each 
other’s arms; until which happy hour, I send you as many kisses as 


there are miles between us. 
HENRIETTA DE SALIGNAC.”’ 


This important letter sealed and despatched, the Countess bethought 
herself of her visiter. 

“« My lady,” said Marguerite quietly, “the Viscount is still down stairs. 
He would not go away. There he stands, with his letter from your 
uncle in his hand. He says he is your cousin.” 

‘“‘ First or second cousin, Marguerite.” 

*“ That I do not know, my lady, but he certainly looks like you. He 
has beautiful dark eyes, and black hair, and a famous pair of musta- 
chios. He is very young, very tall, and very handsome; but for all 
that I do not admire his mustachios.” 

“Who asked you to tell me all this nonsense,”’ said the Countess. 

‘Ah, my lady, my lady, he was standing gazing in perfect ecstasy 
at your picture.” 

“ Ah, another victim,” sighed forth the beauty. 

Madame de Salignac found her early visiter as Marguerite had de- 
scribed, with folded arms and eyes and heart so riveted on the beautiful 
portrait, that he did not notice the entrance of the lovelier original. It 
is true, that the Countess’ pretty little feet touched the ground as lightly 
and noiselessly as the falling snow. The interview was a short one. 
The Viscount presented his letter, and owing either to the intercession 
of an uncle, all-powerful with Henrietta, or to the title of cousin, or to 
the graceful reserve of his own manners, Charles received permission 
to call whenever it suited him. One week’s time saw him enlisted 
among the most assiduous and ardent of the Countess’ lovers. His 
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friends saw it with pity and regret. In vain they asked him—* Why 
will you devote yourself to a coquette, who laughs at your affection, 
and is talking of secluding herself from the world? Why will you swell 
the number of those whose flame she feeds with smiles and contempt? 
Do you expect to change her nature, and soften that heart of iron? 
Charles, gaze upon and admire the Countess as you would one of Ra- 
phael’s lovely Madonna’s; but if you want a wife, choose her from 
among those who do not pique themselves upon abjuring love. Mad- 
ame de Salignac’s kingdom is not of this world.” 

The unfortunate young lover always assented to the truth of these 
observations, yet every day he grew pale and thinner, and every even- 
ing found him at his post; every evening, like a slave, he found him- 
self fast-bound in the fetters which, in the morning, he flattered himself 
he had burst for ever. Struggling without subduing such affection, 
was only feeding its flame. Exhausted at length by his inward 
struggles, maddened by the sneers and jokes of his friends, and dread- 
ing the approaching departure of Henrietta, Charles determined to seal 
his fate one way or another. He swore that if she were not his wife 
within a fortnight, all Paris should ring with the tale of a young noble- 
man blowing out his brains at the very feet of his cruel mistress. This 
resolution somewhat restored his peace of mind; he could not believe 
that his fair cousin would willingly cause his death, and soothed and 
flattered by his own ideas, his cheek regained its bloom, and his eye its 
fire. One morning he dressed himself with extreme care, ordered at a 
fashionable store a rich and beautiful Corbei//e de Mariage, and bought 
an admirable pair of pistols, which having loaded, he repaired to the 
house of Madame de Salignac. 

It was about eleven o’clock, and the Countess was in her boudoir, 
surrounded by twenty mantuamakers, who were busy displaying loads 
of hats, capes, blonde, silks, and flowers. For a woman on the point of 
giving up the world, one might have censured the admiring, envying 
glances she bestowed on all these vanities. ‘There is a devil which no 
daughter of Eve can ever resist, and that devil is the love of dress. 
The coquettish Countess first held up to view a blonde scarf, then a 
delicate rose-colored silk, and with heart and hand intent upon the 
finery, artfully spread before her eyes, testified by broken and involun- 
tary sentences, her admiration and delight. In the midst of her pre- 
occupation the door suddenly flew open, and in rushed the Viscount. 

*‘ Henrietta,” he said, coming up to her and speaking in a low agitated 
tone, “I have come to know my fate. Either you or death must be 
my bride.” 

“‘ Of these two very similar brides,” replied Henrietta coolly, “I am 
sadly afraid, my handsome cousin, that you will have to choose the 
latter. But only look at this cape, is it not a perfect love, Charles, was 
there ever such exquisite work.” 
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“ We will talk of capes some other time, Countess, my answer, my 
answer.” 

‘“* Why what are we talking about now, Charles ?” 

“[ am talking of myself, Henrietta, of my life, my happiness, my 
passionate love. Hear me :—grant me your hand, or witness my death. 
Answer me seriously, Henrietta, life or death ?” 

“'To be frank and serious, Charles, I would very much like this 
cape.” 

‘«* No, no, it is my death you seek. You shall be gratified, madam. 
Go on—buy capes—do not think of me. How could I suppose myself 
of more importance in your eyes than a cape, a new cape. I must 
have been mad.” 

“Somewhat so, I admit, Charles. Upon the whole, I should prefer 
this pretty dress. I mean to go to the opera to-morrow evening, and I 
have nothing to wear. It is a perfect love—the color, the make, every 
thing lovely. Come, Charles, do not look so gloomy. When a woman 
is full of business, you should not come and talk to her about love and 
suicide. Well, I have quite made up my mind, I will buy this sweet 
dress.” 

Though Charles felt that his very existence depended upon this 
frivolous, careless creature, yet could he hardly refrain a smile at her 
passion for gewgaws. He quietly and silently listened to a long dis- 
cussion about thread and needles, and though almost choked by con. 
tending emotions, appeared perfectly calm and self-possessed. What a 
contrast was there between the quiet, graceful manner of the Countess, 
and the few friendly words she now and then, as if from politeness, ad- 
dressed to him, and her enthusiasm about a piece of lace, her screams 
of delight at a feather, her perfect ecstasy at the sight of a wreath of 
roses; between the attention she bestowed upon all this nonsense, and 
the perfect neglect with which she treated the devoted, overwhelming 
passion of the young Viscount. This mamner struck Charles to the 
very heart. At last, to his great relief, the mantuamakers departed, 
the room was cleared, and Charles exclaimed— 

‘What an hour of agony have I passed. Was it done purposely, 
Henrietta? Do you only live to torment me ?” 

“Why, my dear friend” — 

Here the door again opened, and a servant announced the Baron and 
Baroness de Menval and General Derville. Charles, disappointed and 
enraged, flew out of the house. One day had he lost, and one step had 
he come nearer to his grave. The rest of this miserable day he spent 
in gazing at the rain, which fell in torrents, writing letters, and loading 
and unloading his pistols. 

The next day, at one o’clock, he rang at Madame de Salignac’s door ; 
she was dressing to ride in the Bois de Boulogne. The next day he 
tried two o’clock—the lady was parking. The third day, at three 
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o’clock—the Countess was shopping. Charles had not foreseen all 
these engagements. His only comfort was loading and unloading his 
pistols. A few days now remained. “TI will try every day,” he said; 
“and yet when, when shall I find her alone, disengaged.” The un- 
happy youth would tear his hair, then dress himself, and hurry to the 
house, just in time to see her, covered with jewels and japonicas, glow- 
ing with beauty, step into her carriage and drive off, to delight other 
eyes, gladden other hearts. One day he took it into his head to go 
there in the afternoon. He hoped to find his capricious love just re- 
, turned from the Bois de Boulogne, where, having been flattered into 
| good humor by the compliments of her numerous admirers, and her 
i heart perhaps softened by the sight of some tender lovers enjoying 
| tete-a-tetes amidst the verdant alleys, he hoped to find her more dis- 
posed to favor his suit. He congratulated himself upon this happy idea. 
“Five o’clock,” he cried, “that is the fated hour. At six, I shall 
return home an accepted lover,” and he fired off one of his pistols. 
Some lurking presentiment induced him to allow the other to remain 
Wl loaded. At six o’clock he came back, pale, haggard, wretched. He 
a had found the Countess stretched out on a sofa, either reading or pre- 
; tending to read. He painted his love, and wretched state of suspense, 
of in the most touching terms. The Countess laughed, turned her back, 
4 and wondered why her dinner was so long coming ; and when he urged 
3 her to make him happy, she in return urged him to hasten his repast. 
1 | Charles rushed out of the room in a fit of desperation. 

af The next day was his last, and Henrietta had invited him to attend 
a her to the opera, on condition of being perfectly silent respecting his 
love. He made an attempt at eight o’clock in the evening to see her, 
but she was dressing for the opera. Charles, having seen his pistol 
properly loaded, and having left it on his table, followed his capricious 
but lovely mistress to the last scene of amusement he expected to visit 
on earth. 

But, once seated by her side in the brilliant opera, the Viscount be- 
came completely absorbed by the music. He forgot his love and his 
pistol, and intent only on the heroine of the piece, with her he shed 
tears, and with her rejoiced, till all recollection of his own misfortunes 
was merged in his delighted admiration of the pageant before him. 

When Henrietta perceived, by his burning cheeks and kindling eyes, 
that even her charms for the present were disregarded, she took the 
alarm, and even her flinty nature began to melt. The opera-house 
had never looked so brilliant, the ladies never so lovely, so beautifully 
dressed, the music never before sounded so delightfully, the dancers had 
| never displayed such grace, all was enchantment, and the theme of 

* every tongue was love. 
} The opera out, Charles escorted his fair cousin home. As he took 
! her hand at the door, he felt it slightly tremble, and in her sweetest 
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tones, she said—‘“ Charles, why are you in such a hurry to say good 
night, will you not come in ?” 

“It is near midnight, Henrietta, and that is a fated hour.” 

“Why so, my young cousin? Come, walk in, and tell me why it is 
you dislike the pretty sentimental hour of midnight.” 

As she finished this sentence, Charles found himself by her side on 
the sofa of her drawing-room. 

“« Midnight, fair Countess,” he said, “is the hour of crime. People 
steal at midnight, fight duels, commit suicide at midnight. Do not all 
poets call midnight the hour of spectres, of crime, of terror, and were 
they not correct in doing so?” 

“No, Charles, they were wrong. For poet, read liar. Tell me, 
then, grave Mentor, at what hour you young men leave the opera or 
the theatre ; at what time you go to balls and concerts; at what time 
you fly to the round table, and empty bottles of champaigne ? Is not that 
hour midnight? And yet midnight, say the poets, is the hour of crimes 
and hobgoblins. Fie, fie, Charles; I bet you are only in such a hurry 
to get rid of me this evening to go to some supper-party.” 

“You are right, madam, I am going to a supper-party.” 

“And you dare acknowledge it? and you dare admit to my very 
face, that you prefer a supper-party to my company. Ah, then, for the 
future I too shall hate the hour of midnight. But how I would bless, 
how I would cherish the hour when, abandoning for my sake the follies 
and vanities of a world, for which you were never made, bidding fare- 
well to the frivolous dissipated companions of your lighter hours, you 
would cast yourself at my feet, and, as in days of yore, shed tears on 
my hand, vow that I was your world, and that death, instant death 
should be your portion unless I smiled upon your love. That hour I 
would indeed bless and cherish, Charles: that, to me, would be the hour 
of unutterable happiness.” 

‘“« Henrietta, dearest, loveliest, forgive me. I knew not what I said. 
Midnight is in truth a happy, a joyful hour. I must have been mad, 
more than mad. What? dream of the morning, the afternoon, when 
midnight, dear midnight was before me? What? hope to woo you— 
win you, in the very midst of your adorers, your never-ceasing engage- 
ments? I was indeed mad. Withdraw not that lily hand, my own 
bright-eyed love. This very night, Henrietta, did I mean to terminate 
my wretched existence. Even now my pistols are loaded, they await 
me.” 

“Let them wait, Charles, let them wait. Do you think I would 
abet murder ?” 

And Charles staid, and swiftly did the hours glide away, while the 
Viscount listened to the blushing confessions of Henrietta’s love, and 
her dread of Matilda’s censure. 

When Marguerite sought her lady in the morning, she found the lovers 
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still tete-a-tete on the sofa, busied in framing a letter of excuse to the 
Countess’ fellow-hermit. Her waiting-maid held a letter in her hand, 
which she presented to her mistress, who crimsoned to the very temples 
when she recognized the hand-writing of Matilda. 

But alas, alas! we live in a world of dreams and illusions: we live 
in a world where truth is but a transient guest, where man lingers but 
an instant, and where every day offers a contradiction to its predeces- 
sor. The first page of Matilda’s letter was filled with dark philosophical 
reflections ; the next was wet with tears; and in the third page she 
implored the Countess’ pardon, but assured her the plan of the Hermit- 
age was a perfect absurdity, and could not be carried into execution ; 
because, on the very next Sunday, a young and intelligent lawyer in 
their neighborhood, was to lead her to the hymeneal altar. Alas, alas! 
women were, are, will be, fickle. 


WHITE LAKE.* 


Pure as their parent springs! how bright 
The silvery waters stretch away, 
Reposing in the pleasant light 
Of June’s most lovely day. 


Curving around the eastern side, 
Rich meadows slope their banks, to meet 
With fringe of grass and fern, the tide 
Which sparkles at their feet. 


Here busy life attests that toil, 
With its quick talisman, has made 
Fields green and waving, from a soil 
Of rude and savage shade, 


While opposite the forests lie 
In giant shadow, black and deep, 
Filling with leaves the circling sky, 
And frowning in their sleep. 


Amid this scene of light and gloom, 
Nature with art links hand in hand, 

Thick woods beside soft rural bloom, 
As by a seer’s command, 


* White Lake is situated in the town of Bethel, Sullivan County, N. Y. It is in the form 
of a pair of huge wings expanded. 
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SELF-CONTROL. 


Here waves the grain, here curls the smoke, 
The orchard bends; there, wilds, as dark 
As when the hermit waters woke 
Beneath the Indian’s bark. 


Oft will the panther’s sharp shrill shriek 
With the herd’s quiet lowings swell, 
The wolf’s fierce howl terrific break 


Upon the sheepfold’s bell. 


The ploughman sees the wind-winged deer 
Dart from his covert to the wave, 

And fearless in its mirror clear 
His branching antlers lave. 


Here, the green headlands seem to meet 
So near, a fairy bridge might cross ; 

There, spreads the broad and limpid sheet 
In smooth unruffled gloss. 


Arched by the thicket’s screening leaves, 
A lilied harbour lurks below, 

Where on the sand each ripple weaves 
Its melting wreath of snow 


Hark! like an organ’s tone, the woods 
To the light wind in murmurs wake, 
The voice of the vast solitudes 
Is speaking to the lake. 


The fanning air-breath sweeps across 
On its broad path of sparkles now, 

Bends down the violet to the moss, 
Then melts upon my brow. 


SELF-CONTROL. 


Oh, be not proud, so that ye look around 

With haughty crest on your fellow, who may not, 
For that he hath not striven, soar as high 

As in your loftier reachings. He can boast, 
Perchance, a better fortune. Hathhe not 

Quell’d the same spirit thou hast tutored much, 
And learned full soon, what thou hast yet to learn— 
He that is lowly in his heart’s desires, 

Has that which all thy reachings may not win, 
Inborn content and quiet humbleness. 
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JOURNAL. 
BY FRANCES ANNE BUTLER. 


WE do not think this work has received justice at the hands of the 
public ; if the daily press be the recognised organ of its opinion. It has 
been characterized as trashy, flippant, false, prejudiced, and likely soon 
to sink into merited oblivion and contempt. We do not coincide in this 
opinion. ‘Though many of the objections urged against the work seem 
to us to be just, yet, on the whole, they strike us as being characterized 
with infinitely more illiberality than they strive to fix upon the intrepid 
authoress; for we apprehend no one will deny her the praise of in- 
trepidity. We think it a most clever and ingenious work, and of so 
entertaining a character, that it is impossible, after commencing its pe- 
rusal, to lay it aside until the whole be finished. We might venture to 
challenge the selection of a single dull page in it, from first to last; a 
process which it would not be safe to apply to the thousand and one 
books which are bepraised and glorified from day to day. There is, 
in fact, scarce one which is not characterized by some stroke of wit, 
some ebullition of genius, some traces of the simple and quiet current 
of plain good sense, the offspring of a vigorous intellect, which runs 
through the work from beginning to end. 

We do not remember ever to have read any thing bearing a stronger 
internal evidence of truth and honest conviction. It is evidently what 
it purports to be, a journal, written in the spirit of confiding affection, 
for the single eye of some dear friend, to convey, from a distance, the 
faithful narrative of each day’s history ; a complete picture, in which 
to trace the reflection of every thought, word, and action. It would seem, 
moreover, to have been written to a friend of the same sex; with all 
the light and graceful gossip of one female mind pouring itself into 
another, without restraint of any sort; for there are many circum. 
stances of too delicate a nature to communicate to any but a friend of 
the same sex, far more so to publish for the perusal of the world. It 
has, therefore, all the interest that can be found in the minute observa- 
tion of a peculiar and most gifted mind, and a character, which, though 
evidently perverted by a defective moral cultivation and the blunting 
effects of the theatrical profession, evinces everywhere traits of gen- 
erous feeling and nobleness. 

All the circumstances being considered, this work seems to us, then, 
to be characterized by a decided air of truth, honesty, and fairness. If 
it be remembered that the work is written by an Englishwoman, it can- 
not, we think, be thought, as such, a prejudiced one. The relations of 
England and America are very peculiar, and render it difficult for 
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individuals of either country to contemplate the other with unmixed 
complacency. ‘Their very similarity suggests perpetual comparisons. 
They are so much alike, that people turn instinctively to discover 
wherein consists the difference. In England, moreover, there is a rem- 
nant of ill-feeling towards this country, originating in the annoying 
sense of their having been the conquered party in the revolutionary 
struggle, and again in the late contest, which was the supplement of it. 
This has been augmented, and blended with a certain feeling of con- 
tempt, from the base and calumnious pictures that have been drawn of 
us by British travellers, sometimes actuated by the simple love of slan- 
der, sometimes writing with the view to discountenance and throw dis- 
credit upon our political example, and react, in the interests of toryism, 
upon public opinion at home. We have not been insensible to these 
aspersions. The scorn with which we have been treated has begotten 
some measure of scorn in return. There is here a soreness of feeling, 
an irritability and suspicion towards England, coupled with some dislike, 
which has grown entirely out of the abuse and vituperation of her 
writing caricaturists. It is not a spontaneous sentiment. ‘The war of 
Independence, like the late one, has left no feeling of rooted animosity 
in our minds. The results of both were sufficiently satisfactory to 
leave us in full possession of our good humor, and all our self-compla- 
cency ; whilst, on the contrary, the natural feeling of our hearts must 
ever be one of yearning to the land of our ancestors, whose history, whose 
achievements of whatever sort, in arts, in arms, in literature, are also, 
down to acertain period, ours. We cannot forget that when Shak- 
speare wrote, not one of our ancestors had yet put forth to colonize these 
shores. He is our Shakspeare as well as the Shakspeare of English- 
men. Nor can we ever entirely forget that, notwithstanding various ill 
passages between us, and some unkindness, England is still, after all, 
though no longer either claiming or receiving the endearing appellation, 
our Mother country. 

Having shown the existence of this bad feeling between the two 
countries, and given England credit fur her greater share in the present 
entertainment of it, and the total share in its origin, we return to re- 
mark, that with the general existence of this feeling, the work before 
us does not seem to be a prejudicial one. At all events, it compares, 
in this respect, most advantageously with all the previous ones, written 
under similar circumstances. 

There is, perhaps, one reason in addition to those which we have 
already noticed, and which has its origin with ourselves, tending mainly 
to increase the criticising and illiberal tone of English writers on this 
country. Already armed with a natural disposition to depreciate us, 
they instantly find themselves surrounded, on landing, by Americans, 
anxious to propitiate their good opinion. They are at once erected into 
an authority, placed on the judgment bench, and called upon to decide 
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if we be not the greatest nation in the world; they are feasted, teased, 
and pestered for a favorable decision, and listened to at last, as if our 
existence depended on their verdict. Strangers coming’ among us, 
when properly presented, should receive such attentions as the same 
circumstance would procure them in other countries, or their merits 
entitle them to; but individual foreigners of note, or fancied to’ be so, 
should not be sought out and feasted for the purpose of propitiation. 
Hospitality is a noble virtue, which should be exercised by those who 
have the means in a spirit of kindness and cordiality ; for its own sake, 
in short, and not in the way of bribery. 

Our objections to the work, then, and they are not a few, are not 
based upon its illiberality ; for it does not strike us as being illiberal. 
They are chiefly directed to the want of good taste, as well as a proper 
sense of good breeding, which characterizes it from first to last, where- 
ever individuals are alluded to. In accepting the hospitalities of any 
individual, an obligation is contracted, from which no mind having a 
proper sense of dignity and delicacy can ever relieve itself, not to take 
advantage of the opportunities thus furnished for observation, through 
an act of kindness towards the observer, for the purpose of exhibiting those 
who exercised it in a ridiculous view to the world. It strikes’ us that 
even in-a familiar letter to a friend, there would be a repugnance to an 
honorable mind, to dwell with complacency on what might seem to us 
absurd in the character or manners of those who had treated us with 
kindness. To publish such absurdities to themselves and to the world, 
with no better disguise than an occasional asterisk, seems abhorrent, and, 
were it not for the evidence of the book before us, impossible. Defend 
us from such teachers of good breeding ! 

This might square with the creed of a person from some one of the 
inferior classes of a country where only the great and their associates 
are well bred, because only the great are natural, but it never would 
have been practised by an Englishman of the aristocracy or gentry. 
Good breeding is the same everywhere, and at all times. It is a 
quality which the possessor carries everywhere into all kinds of society, 
and which cannot be shaken off. It cannot be of one description at 
Devonshire-house, and of another in a brick three-story of Broadway ; 
it must be the same in both places, or it can be nothing anywhere. It 
must be a courteous, proud, and honorable feeling, governing the char- 
acter, and regulating the conduct in small things as in great. 

There is no assumption of our clever authoress which we so entirely 
object to as the task she has undertaken, as a reformer of the indelicate 
manners of our young ladies. Without giving any opinion as to the 
justice of her remarks, it is sufficient to bring from her own book 
evidence of her unfitness to take the chair as a lecturer on female 
modesty and decorum. With somewhat more than the freedom of a 
Die Vernon, we find her at one time riding with a gentleman’s saddle ; at 
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another, scaling a turnpike-gate ; again, waiting to be told that to walk 
on the Battery during the night, without a protector, might subject her 
to insult, and yet not long after she had received this moral into her 
innocent and unsuspecting soul, she tells us that feeling cold within a 
carriage, she dismissed it, and walked alone to her lodgings, because 
it was dark ! 

But the oddest instance of the courage and virtuous confidence of our 
heroine, was her telling the mate to call her the morning after they made 
land in time for sunrise. ‘‘ In the midst of a very sound and satisfactory 
sleep, Mr. Curtis shook me roughly by the arm, informing me that the 
sun was just about to rise.” We know Dick Curtis well, and once 
made a passage in his worshipful company ; a rough and reckless son 
of the sea as ever broke biscuit. One would fancy that a youthful 
virgin might have dreamed of the impropriety of being roused by such 
a rugged ladies’ maid, and preferred to let him first practice his manip- 
ulations on the arm of the stewardess. But strong in the consciousness 
of her modesty, she despised the precaution. Now, either Dick was 
furnished with a lanthern or he was not. The weather, as we are re- 
peatedly told, was excessively hot, and our heroine assures us that she 
“melted” repeatedly on the passage. When we think of this, we hope 
that Dick’s discoveries were unaided by illumination of any sort. And 
yet how is he to extricate himself from the dilemma in the dark. We 
will not plunge into the possibilities of this case; we will not suggest 
the doubts and difficulties that oceur to us, whilst he is groping about ; 
we will content ourselves with saying, that we cannot look upon it as 
otherwise than particularly fortunate that Richard should thus at the 
very first grab have “claught the carlin by the’—arm. We will not 
pursue this theme further.—The authoress has taught us the eloquence 
that dwells in an asterisk, and in it will we seek refuge. * * * * 

In order to sustain our opinion of the rare talent with which this work 
abounds, we will now quote a short passage, descriptive of the grandeur 
of the sea; and we scarce know whence to cite an equal number of 
words conveying to the mind truer, nobler, or more distinct images of the 
deep and its wonders. Our authoress is deploring the discomforts of a 
ship life, and thus eloquently holds forth :— 


“ And yet I have seen some fair things; I have seen an universe of air and water; 
I have seen the glorious sun come and look down upon this rolling sapphire ; I have 
seen the moon throw her silver columns along the watery waste; I have seen one lonely 
ship, in her silent walk across this wilderness, meet another, greet her, and pass her, 
like a dream in the wide deep; I have seen the dark world of waters at midnight, open 
its mysterious mantle beneath our ship’s prow, and show below another dazzling world 
of light. I have seen what I would not have seen, though I have left my very soul 


behind me. England! dear, dear England! Oh for a handful of your earth !” 


Surely these thoughts must be the offspring of a brilliant intellect, 
inspired and rendered fervent by a heart full of gushing sympathies and 
generous impulses. 
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How beautiful is the grief with which she mourns the death of the 
swallow that she would have nursed and carried to land! 


“My | age little bird is dead. Iam sorry! I could mourn almost as much over the 
death of a soulless animal, as I could rejoice at that of a brute without a soul. Life is 
to these winged things a pure enjoyment, and to see the rapid pinions folded and the 
eye filmed, conveys sadness to the heart, for it is almost like looking on utter cessation 

existence. Poor little creature! I wish it had not died! I would have borne it ten- 
derly and carefully to shore, and given it back to the air again.” 


How expressive of her feelings, the few words of exclamation with 
which she notices the first announcement, in sight of our shores.— 
“Hail, strange land! my heart greets you coldly and sadly !’—No 
passage in the work more entirely awakened our sympathy, than that 
with which she expresses her regret at leaving the ship which had 
brought her from home, because it expresses the feelings with which, 
at no distant period, we took leave of the ship in which we had crossed 
the ocean, to land among strangers, in that England which is so dear to 
her. ‘ Mercy on me! it made me sad to leave her and my shipmates. 
I feel like a wretch swept down the river to the open sea, and catch at 
the last boughs that hang on the banks, to stay me from that wide lone- 
liness.” 

What can be more beautiful than her description of Hoboken, or 
more philosophic, and at the same time more feeling, than her remarks 
on the sudden transformation of this land, and the hard, but inevitable, 
fate of its aboriginal inhabitants. Her note on the condition of the lower 
classes will do more in her own country to increase the estimation of 
our institutions, than all her slavish regrets about the non-existence of 
an aristocracy. 

“This country is in one respect blessed above all others, and above all others deserv- 
ing of blessing. There are no poor—I say there are none, there need be none ; none 
here need lift up the despairing voice of hopeless and helpless want, towards that 
Heaven which hears, when men will not. No father here need work away his body’s 
health, and his spirit’s strength, in unavailing labor, from day to day, and from year to 

ear, bowed down by the cruel curse his fellows lay upon him. No mother need wish, 
in the bitterness of her heart, that the children of her breast had died before they ex- 
hausted that nourishment which was the mg one her misery could feel assured would 
not fail them. None need be born to vice, for none are condemned to abject poverty. 
Oh, it makes the heart sick to think of all the horrible anguish that has been suffered 
by thousands and thousands of those wretched creatures, whose want begets a host of 
moral evils fearful to contemplate; whose existence begins in poverty, struggles on 
through care and toil, and heart-grinding burdens; and ends in destitution, in sick- 
ness, alas, too often in crime and er Thrice blessed is this country, for no such 
crying evil exists in its bosom; no such moral reproach, no such political rottenness. 
Not only is the eye never offended with those piteous sights of human suffering, which 
make one’s heart bleed, and whose number appals one’s imagination in the thronged 
thoroughfares of European cities; but the mind reposes with delight in the certainty 
that not one human creature is here doomed to suffer and to weep through life, not one 
immortal soul is thrown into jeopardy by the combined temptations of its own misery, 
and the heartless selfishness of those who pass it by without holding out so much as a 
finger to save it. If we have any faith in the excellence of mercy and benevolence, we 
must believe that this alone will secure the blessing of Providence on this country.” 

She admires the excellence of our institutions in their effect on the 
condition of the poor, and that the masses are happier here than in any 


other country. What is the object of a government, if it be not the 
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greatest happiness to the greater number? In fact, it is easy to see 
ihat, though her feelings and prejudices are in favor of England and her 
institutions, yet her reason and her opinions pronounce, in spite of her, 
for ours. In England, all women above a certain condition in society 
are tories. ‘The men may mingle with the rabble, for the purpose of 
cajoling them of their vote, or from a willingness, not uncommon among 
men, to compromise with vulgarity ; but women have an invincible dis- 
gust for whatever is low, growing, perhaps, out of nicer perception, and 
more sensitive tastes. They know, moreover, in England, that the poor 
are the natural and irreconcilable enemies of the rich, and they have a 
natural dread, growing out of a sense of insecurity, and the anticipation 
of some coming and threatened struggle for emancipation. In this 
country, there is no parallel case, and one clause, written forcibly, 
avows that our institutions are most suitable and well adapted to us, and 
that she would not wish them otherwise. An American, visiting foreign 
lands, may indeed, if his patriotism be not too much made up of pre- 
judice, find some points in which they are superior to his own; he may 
form tastes not easily to be gratified there; he may learn new sources 
of pleasure and gratification, which his own land does not administer 
to. But nothing that he can see, if his heart be honest, can ever shake 
his attachment to his native land, or in his entire belief in the excellence 
of our republican institutions. Long life to Democracy! May it endure 
among us for ever! We do not mean, however, a democracy of for- 
eigners, a democracy whose rights are claimed and exercised by de. 
graded wretches, whom centuries of slavery have rendered vile, and 
who have been accustomed to live with the bayonet at their breast ; 
but a democracy composed of free-born Americans ; men who at their 
first gasp for breath, inhaled the life-inspiring atmosphere of liberty. 
We might cite instances of almost every style of fine-writing, from 
these most amusing volumes. What can be more sprightly and gra- 
phic than many of her descriptions of individuals, the lounging tiger- 
looking hero, the dirty gentleman, who completes his toilet in a shop in 
the halt of his promenade, the similitude between a hack-horse and an 
old hair-trunk, and a thousand others that we might mention. Her 
pictures of manners, though exaggerated, are, doubtless, often not with- 
out truth. We beg leave to put in a total demurrer to what she says 
about intemperance in this country. She ascribes it as a very common 
vice among the young men whom she met in society, and yet the only 
person whom she mentions in this book—where she puts down every 
thing as being in her own elegant language at all, “how come you 
so !’”,—-was her honored and dear father. Nothing can be more unjust 
than the insinuation about the use of spirituous liquors among our 
females here, especially when it comes from a native of the only country 
that we know of, in which drunkenness is a prevailing female vice, 
where one-third of the committals for intoxication, and crimes and 
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disorders growing out of intoxication, and an equal portion of the gen- 
eral frequenters of gin-shops, belong to the fair sex, and where it is by 
no means an uncommon spectacle to see the marks of intemperance in 
the faces of well-dressed women. 

We do not remember ever to have seen any descriptions of scenery 
more spirited and graphic than those which are so plentifully scattered 
through these volumes. She seems to have dwelt upon the beauties of 
our skies, our glorious sunsets, our forests, with their rich and gorgeous 
autumnal tints, with no slight predilection. Her descriptions of them 
are most worthy of the theme. ‘They are full of poetic feeling, and 
evince a power of thought, and noble command of language. With 
such a pure and graceful style, is often contrasted most offensively low 
vulgarisms, and a disposition to press into the service of her pen the 
commonest slang words, whether of English or American origin, 
These discrepances, however, are rather the effect of self-will and 
caprice, than ignorance or bad taste. Some might be disposed to cha- 
racterize her descriptions as rhapsodies; such, for instance, as that of 
West Point; but we read it on the spot, and if we had not done so, we 
would be ready to assent to the truth of it, and to sympathize in her 
enthusiasm. We must, indeed, plead guilty to no common disposition 
to fraternize mentally with this eccentric yet true-hearted woman. We 
do not, indeed, share at all in the gratification she derived from rising 
like a man in the saddle, when she was mounted on a horse that 
‘trotted like an angel.” Nor can we say that we altogether liked the 
complacency with which she described herself lying on the body of 
a dirty player, “ fumbling for his dagger.” Yet there are a thousand 
other feelings and incidents which have charmed us, and in which 
we unite with her most cordially. Who cannot join with her eulogy 
on “dear Sir Walter?” Who is not charmed with the gentle sor- 
row with which her woman’s bosom is moved, when she had driven 
a brooding woodcock from its young—* Poor mother! what a tempest 
of fear and agony was in your downy breast!” Who cannot feel the 
goodness of heart which exhibits itself in the tender interest she feels 
in her invalid friend in Philadelphia, or the imploring charity for all 
of God’s creatures, which leads her to intercede even in favor of so 
uninteresting and ungrateful an animal as a cat? The exclamation 
of “ Hollo, there! wicked, naughty boy!” from a distant window, and 
her expostulations with him, as she seated herself on the hall stairs, 
though they argue a very complete contempt for polite usages, furnish 
strong evidence in favor of the excellence of her heart.—Her philoso- 
phy is among the first of the sort that seemed sense to us; her meta- 
physics do not mystify us.—We sympathize in her love of solitude, her 
hatred of interruption and restraint, her enthusiasm for flowers.—We 
like her for her tears.—We admire her for her religion. Like her we 
are devoted to cake and lemonade.—The most agreeable tete-a-tete, 
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indeed, to which we have been admitted in the whole book is when, 
as she tells us— I came down, undressed, and sat luxuriously on the 
ground in my dressing-gown, drinking lemonade.” The interview, which 
no idea of Dick Curtis intervened to interrupt, was the more agree- 
able, as we also are fond of lemonade; we also delight to sit on the 
carpet, at the close of a weary and unprofitable day, and ruminate in 
solitude and in our shirt. We do not mean to say aught that is inde- 
corous; we are the guardians of the public morals and manners; but 
we are not willing that one sex should hold the monopoly of these en- 
gaging confessions; if it be proper for a lady to exhibit herself in her 
night-gown, we do not see why a modest and bashful gentleman should 
not, provided he fancies that he would look interesting, appear in 
imagination in his shirt. 

We find it almost impossible to close our remarks upon this attractive 
book, to which we have already allotted so much more space than we 
are wont. We must, however, pause a moment to correct one un- 
founded impression of our writer, about the natural aromatic perfumes 
of England, compared with those of America. There is all the differ- 
ence that she notices, but it is precisely the other way. England is, 
indeed, the only country we are acquainted with, where, in our rambles 
over hill-side and meadow, we snuffed the air in vain for aromatic 
odors. Except in the neighborhood of a garden, along a hawthorn 
hedge when in flower, or beside a newly-mown meadow, we do not re- 
member a single occasion, though we have wandered much there, in 
which our nostrils have been refreshed by fragrance of any sort. The 
perpetual showers, whilst they entertain a verdure of a richer hue than 
any that we are acquainted with, serve to soak the soul and substance 
out of every production, whilst in the drier climates of southern Europe, 
of the Antilles, or of our own country, as you ramble over slopes and 
sierras, the earth exhales the delicious fragrance of thyme, lavender, 
and a thousand wild aromas at every foot-fall. 

We cannot help calling the attention of our readers to the good sense 
which our authoress exhibits in her estimation of the admirable character 
ef our New-England population, compared with the shallow sarcasms 
of Hamilton. 


“To the English traveller, around whose heart the love of country and the influences 
of early association may yet cling, New-England appears to me, of all the portions of 
the United States which I have visited, most likely to afford gratification; and the 
Yankees,—properly so called,—the Americans with whom he will feel most sympathy. 
They dous the honor to call themselves purely English in their origin ; they alone, of the 
bee population of the United States, undoubtedly were so; and in the abundant 
witness which tl#ir whole character, country, and institutions bear to the fact, | fee? 
an additional reason to be proud of England,—of Old England, for these are her chil- 
dren,—this race of men, as a race incomparably superior to the other inhabitants of this 
country. In conversing with New-Englandmen, in spite of any passing, temporary 
bitterness, any political difference, or painful reference to past times of enmity, I have 
always been struck with the admiring, and in some measure, tender feeling with which 
England, as the mother country, was named. Nor is it possible to travel through the 
New-England States and not perceive, indeed, a spirit, (however modified by different 
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circumstances and institations,) yet most truly English in its origin. The exterior of 
the houses,—their extreme neatness and cleanliness,—the careful cultivation of the 
land,—the tasteful and ornamental arrangement of the ground immediately surround- 
ing the a that most English of all manifestations,—above all, the church spires 
pointing towards Heaven, from the bosom of every village,—recalled most forcibly to my 
mind my own England, and presented images of order, of industry, of taste, and re- 
ligious feeling, nowhere exhibited in any other part of the Union. I visited Boston 
several times, and mixed in society there, the tone of which appeared to me far higher 
than that of any I found elsewhere. A general degree of cultivation exists among its 
members, which renders their intercourse desirable and delightful. Nor is this superior 
degree of education confined to Boston; the zeal and the judgment with which it is 
bemg propagated throughout that part of the country, is a noble national characteristic. 
A small circumstance is a good illustration of the advance which knowledge has made 
in these States. Travelling by land from New-Haven to Boston, at one of the very 
smallest places where we stopped to change horses, I got out of the carriage to recon- 
noitre our surroundings. The town, (if town it could be called,) did not appear to 
contain much more than fifty houses: amongst the most prominent of these, however, 
was a bookseller’s shop. The first volumes | took upon ihe counter, were Spurzheim’s 
volume on education, and Dr. Abercrombie’s works on the moral and intellectual 
faculties. I saw more pictures, more sculptures, and more books in private houses in 
Boston than I have seen anywhere else. I could name more men of marked talent 
that I met with there than anywhere else. Its charitable and literary institutions are 
upon a liberal scale, and enlightened principles. Among the New-Englanders | have 
seen more honor and reverence of parents, and more witnesses of a high religious faith, 
than among any other Americans with whom I have lived and conversed.” 


We would give the whole of a most elegant passage suggested by one 
of her visits to Hoboken, which always seemed to have the effect of 
inspiring her; but will satisfy ourselves by calling the attention of 
our readers to it by citing the following sentence, which convinces us 
that this gifted woman has applied herself .o the investigation of the 
human heart by the only sure method, the study of her own :— 


“T believe that women are more religious than men, because they have warmer and 
deeper affections. There is nothing, surely, on earth that can satisfy and entirely fulfil 
the capacity for loving which exists in every woman’s nature. Even when her situation 
in life is such as to call forth, and constantly keep in exercise, the best affections of her 
heart, as a wife and a mother; it still seems to me as if more would be wanting to fill 
the measure of yearning tenderness, which, like an eternal fountain, gushes up in every 
woman’s heart. Therefore I think it is that we turn, in the plenitude of our affections, 
to that belief which is a religion of love, and where the broadest channel is open to receive 
the devotedness, the clinging, the confiding, trustfulness, which are idolatry when spent 
upon creatures like ourselves, but become a holy worship when offered to Heaven.” 

Surely this is truth as well as eloquence. 

There is a great deal of good sense in her remarks upon female edu- 
éation, and especially upon the physical education of children of either 
sex. The ideas are such as only could have occurred to an English- 
woman, in whose country the early training of the body to strength and 
healthfulness is an object of unceasing solicitude. We think, indeed, 
that there is some information, as well as much amusement, to be derived 
from these volumes: we can answer, at all events, for the last. Indeed 
we have not often felt more sustained interest in the perusal, or more 
regret at the too sudden termination of a little work, than when, with 
our expectations excited on the approach to Niagara, she so nobly cha- 
racterizes the misty veil above the cataract—“ the one silver cloud 
rising slowly into the sky—the everlasting incense of the waters”— 


and then, after bringing us with graphic brevity to the verge of the 
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cataract, she says—‘‘ I saw Niagara! Oh God, who can describe that 
sight?” We felt an irresistible inclination, in closing the book, to an- 
swer, “ You!” Indeed we know no one to whom we would so willingly 
assign this task of difficulty ; possessing, as the writer has shown her- 
self, in a most eminent degree, the perception of whatever is grand or 
beautiful in natural scenery, enthusiasmy to warm and enkindle at its 
contemplation, and the arrangement of thought, and power of words to 
convey fitly those impressions to others. We think we cannot pass a 
higher encomium on the genius of this clever woman than by saying, 
that we regret she should not have undertaken the description of 
Niagara. 


THE FRENCHMAN’S STORY.* 


‘“« My father,” said the Frenchman,—for, “a la Francais,” he made 
himself the hero of his tale,—‘ was professor of dancing, and artiste at 
the Odeon in Paris, and I myself had the happiness to be born in the 
capital of France. My father, mother, and their children, occupied two 
small rooms, ‘au quatrieme,’ in an old house in Rue St. Michael. The 
street was narrow and not clean. The salaries of my parents (for my 
mother also was an artiste at the Odeon) were scarce sufficient to feed so 
many—we were six children: still we were happy—for were we not in 
Paris, and who can be unhappy there? Paris is to France what France 
is to the World—can I say more? We were happy—though plenty 
Was a stranger to us, and want, absolute want, was not. My mother, 
it is true, might have added very considerably to her income by modes 
strictly professional ; but my mother was prude—yes—artiste at the 
Odeon, and yet prude; so great are the varieties in the nature of wo- 
man. My father was philosophe—he knew it was in vain to remonstrate 
with my mother, so he bore his fate with the cheerfulness of a French. 
man; my mother was allowed to remain prude, and we all remained 
poor. 

I had attained to my tenth year, when all Paris was aroused to trans- 
port by the arrival of the dauphiness—the pride of Austria—the hope 
of France—the young, the lovely Antoinette. To minister to the gaiety 
of the people, the theatres were all opened by the municipality, and 
each of the performers received a gratuity. This enabled my parents 
to hire a stand for themselves and all the ¢hildren in the amphitheatre 
erected at the Place de Louis XV. Never shall I forget the splendor of 


* From an unpublished MS. work, entitled “Legends of a Log-Cabin.” 
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that spectacle—the dauphin and his bride—the noblesse—the priests— 
the soldiers—all was magnificent, all was worthy of the greatest and 
most civilized nation on the face of the earth. The people, with a loyalty 
so truly French, were intoxicated with delight—they shouted—they 
waved hats, scarfs, handkerchiefs—they even wept for joy—alas, in 
the midst of the triumphal progress of the daughter of France, an event 
occurred which dimmed the lustre of that glorious day, and drew tears 
from the eyes of the paternal monarch. The scaffolding which sup- 
ported the amphitheatre gave way—it fell—bearing to the earth its occu- 
pants, and crushing under its ruins the hundreds and thousands who were 
collected around and beneath it. My father was one of the Frenchmen 
who perished on that day, so joyful, yet so melancholy for France. My 
mother escaped, but two of her children were among the slain—Marie, 
Estelle, little Henri, and myself, were saved almost by miracle. My 
mother was acceblée with grief, and for awhile even inconsolable ; but 
time and philosophy enabled her to overcome her sorrow, and when at 
the end of a fortnight she appeared at the Odeon in a new ballet—her 
hair dressed, au desespoir, with black roses—her belt and scarf a /a 
veuve—her success was complete. This success had consequences the 
most important, for M. Girond, premier artiste at the Odeon, was so much 
struck by her charms, that he placed his heart at her feet, and they 
were married in two months—my mother insisted on waiting that period 
—after the death of my father. This event added much to the happi- 
ness of my mother and her children. M. Girond was rich—he took 
lodgings for us in a pleasanter part of Rue St. Michael, and we lived 
gaily on. M. G. was a kind, good sort of man—very regular and 
exact in all his ways—very attentive to my mother, and he soon be- 
came very strongly attached to her children. He had one peculiarity 
which at first gave my mother great trouble and annoyance: he 
never could do any thing himself, or be pleased to have another do it, 
without having a reason: he was constantly asking, pour quoi, pour 
quoi? Now imagine the vexation of an artiste like my mother, at being 
obliged to give a reason for every thing she chose to do—it was in- 
tolerable: but she was not long in discovering a remedy fer this matri- 
monial difficulty. She found that any thing would do, if it had but the 
form of an answer to M. Girond’s quere of pour quoi; so she adopted 
a standing reply to the standing question—’twas ‘“ Cest ma passion.” 
This reply was always perfectly satisfactory to M. Girond, and never 
failed to elicit a contented bon! bon! 

Estelle and Marie, under my mother’s tuition, were preparing for the 
stage: I chose the same line, but little Henri was placed in the office 
of M. Etart, the printer. ‘Time passed on, and at length my mother 
determined to produce her three children at the same time—a ballet 
was composed expressly for our debut, called Niobe. Our success was 
complete—I was received well—Marie much applauded, but Estelle 
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was idolized. Night after night Niobe filled the nouse, enriched the 
manager and delighted my mother. At one of these performances, M. 
le Marquis La Saque was so much struck by the beauty, grace, and 
elegance of my sister, that he made her the most advantageous pro- 
posals. Here, however, my mother interfered: she had been prude 
for herself, she would be prude for her daughter. The marquis was 
au desespoir—he argued, he entreated, he stormed—all in vain—my 
mother was firm—the arrangement should not take place. The mar. 
quis was young, gallant, and thoughtless—he listened only to his pas. 
sion—he married Estelle. Behold us now allied to the nobility of 
France. My sister retired with her husband to his chateau in Langue- 
doc. Such marriages were not then countenanced at the court, and 
the marquis had not sufficient influence to have an exception made in 
favor of my sister. Luckily, he had no near relatives to interfere on 
the other side, or a lettre de cachet might have proved to poor Estelle 
a writing of divorcement. 

About this time politics became the fashion, and republicanism began 
to be talked of. We paid but little attention to such matters at the 
Odeon, but my brother, who was in the very focus of news at the print- 
ing office, never joined our circle in Rue St. Michael on Sunday without 
having some new notion to promulgate about—“ liberty” —* republican- 
ism”— equality” —* the natural rights of man,” and so forth; or some 
fine saying to repeat from Mirabeau, Lafayette, or Neckar. This 
amused us for the time very well, though we thought nothing of it 
nextday. We looked upon the government, the king, the royal family, 
the nobles, the priests, as things that always had been and always would 
be: republicanism, liberty, equality, as mere fashions, like wearing 
yellow powder, or dressing the hair a la Fanchette—very well for a 
fashion—particularly as next year would bring a new one. We were 
mistaken in this, as indeed were some others, who had larger stakes in 
the game than the poor players at the Odeon. Next came the National 
Assembly and the destruction of the Bastile, and nothing was talked of 
but elections, constitutions, &c. As these fancies had taken so great a 
hold on the public mind, we determined to make our affair of it at the 
Odeon. A ballet was produced, called La Liberte, in which Monsieur 
and Madame Girond caused the most astonishing sensation by a waltz 
ala Constitution. We never heard now Vive /e Roi, it was always Vive la 
Liberte—T Assemble Nationale—Vive Mirabeau—Lafayette—and after- 
wards Marat. My brother was a furious Jacobin, and, though so young, 
a leader of the mob; and when they broke into Versailles he was loudest 
in his regrets that Louis Capet and the Austrian, as it was now the 
fashion to call the poor king and queen, had escaped. 

Mobs were the only recognized authority, and their barbarities were 
unworthy of Frenchmen. Still at the Odeon we danced on—the houses 
were good—the people gay—gayer than usual, I think, as if they were 
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anxious to forget, in the theatre, the horrors of real Jife. We, on our 
part, took care to know nothing of the patriots, and they had the good- 
ness to know nothing of us. M. Girond did not encourage the visits 
of Henri in Rue St. Michael, and indeed Henri was soon too busy to 
think much of us. At last the poor king was killed—I was sorry, for 
after all, Louis was not a bad man—perhaps it would have been better 
for him and others if he had been. 

One evening, soon after the death of the king, as M. Girond and my- 
self were returning from the Odeon, we met, near Fauxburg St. Antoine, 
a crowd of men and women in the genuine Sans Culottes uniform: we 
stepped aside to allow them to pass, but unfortunately, as the leaders 
carried torches, the glare fell brightly on a gold cross, ornamented with 
diamonds, which M. Girond had worn that evening in the spectacle, 
and had kept round his neck on changing his dress, fearful of trusting 
a trinket so valuable to the servant. The sparkle caught the eye of 
one of the ruffians—“ Seize the aristocrats,” he shouted—in a moment 
we were in the midst of the mob—the cross was torn from M. Girond’s 
neck with curses and blasphemies. Poor M. Girond was quite beside 
himself with terror: he trembled, stammered, and bowed, but could not 
tell who he was, or where he came from. I attempted to speak, but my 
voice was drowned by shouts—* no prompting”—* each for himself.” 
They swore M. Girond was an aristocrat—an emigree—perhaps a spy. 
Some one shouted out the word Marquis. The title caught the ear, and 
recalled, most unfortunately, the recollection of M. Girond; he thought 
of the Marquis La Saque. ‘Ah! you mean the Marquis, he is my 
son-in-law.” <A roar of exultation interrupted him—* a /a danterne”— 
‘to the lamp-post.”” M. Girond could only exclaim, “ Mazs Messieurs, 
pour quoi”’—for what? for what? ‘True to his old habits, he did not so 
much object to being hanged, as to being hanged without a reason. 
They hurried him along, however—the rope was twisted roughly around 
his neck—again he cried out in piteous accents, ‘“* Mais Messieurs”— 
before he could add “ pour quoi,”’ the rope was drawn, and my poor 
father-in-law was hanged without knowing why. I should have in a 
moment shared the same fate—for these gentlemen were expeditious— 
already the leader called out, “* Now for the other.” A rude fellow 
seized me by the throat, and dragged me towards the lamp; but the 
moment the light shone on my face, he shouted out, “ holloa, is it you?” 
I looked up—’twas Henri—’twas my brother. He explained to the mob 
who I was—said, in a careless tone, he was sorry for the mistake 
about M. Girond, and advised me to hasten to Rue St. Michael, to break 
the news of the accident to my mother, to whom he desired his tender 
love; with which affectionate speech he gave her husband’s body a 
push—it hung low, and the legs were in his way—and departed. [ 
was not long in following his advice. Arrived at Rue St. Michael, | 
told my mother the fate of her husband. She was very much shocked, 
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but being a prudent woman, she thought it best not to say any thing 
about the accident—already she used my brother’s word—it would only, 
she said, draw the attention of the mobs to us, and the way to be safe 
from the mob was to keep yourself out of their minds. We went next 
day to the Odeon, and made an apology for M. Girond, who, my mother 
said, had left town suddenly. 1 took his part—my mother supported 
her’s as usual, and the performance went off yery well. 

Four or five months after the death of M. Girond, Henri came one 
morning into our little parlour at Rue St. Michael, bringing with him 
a shy bashful boy. He told us he was in great distress, not so much 
for himself as his companion, whom he wished to leave, for a short 
time, under the pratection of my mother and Marie. I thought it 
strange he did not leave the boy—since he must leave him at all— 
with me. The mystery was soon explained—his companion was a girl, 
for whom he had conceived a violent passion, which she returned—they 
were married “a da Revolution.” But she had attracted the attention 
of one who was too powerful to be named—he had made the most 
infamous advances to her, and being repulsed, had denounced Henri to 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. The guard had been despatched to seize 
him, but he had notice of his danger, and escaped, though with great 
difficulty ; and now he had no resource but to leave his companion with 
us, and himself seek safety in flight from Paris. 

My mother could not refuse the prayers of her youngest son, who 
had always been a favorite ; besides, the girl was rather pretty, and [ 
interested myself for her—she was not very pretty, so Marie made na 
objection. Henri gave his mother a thousand thanks—one kiss to his 
mistress, and was gone. The poor girl seemed half dead with terror 
and fatigue, and my mother proposed she should retire to her room. 
She did so—alas, never to return. That night I was to appear at the 
Odeon—my mother and Marie not. I returned about midnight, and 
found the Rue St. Michael filled with a howling, cursing mob. I made 
my way to the front rank just as the guard—called in the language of 
the Sans Culottes, Messieurs les taps dur—stopped before my mother’s 
door. They knocked, yet waited not a moment to allow the door to 
be opened, but burst it down and rushed in. I followed without being 
recognized, and reached my mother’s room just as they were dragging 
her from her bed. Having secured her, they rushed to the chamber 
of Marie and the young stranger—I still followed—some seized my 
sister, who filled the house with her cries, others the young girl, whom 
despair seemed to have rendered dumb. Among the rest, I observed a 
short thin man in a brown coat, who seemed very anxious to conceal 
his face: he stood beside the young girl. I was near enough to hear 
him whisper, “ Now you are mine.” She started, gave a look at his 
face, and exclaimed, in a loud vehement tone, ‘“‘ Never! never!” She 
raised her hand, something gleamed and flashed in the torch-light—in 
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another instant the blood spouted from her side—she had stabbed her- 
self. All was now bustle and confusion, and I lost sight of the man 
in brown. They laid the poor girl in bed, but she was dead. ‘They 
did not stay long to contemplate the sad spectacle, but hurried their 
remaining prisoners to the Committee Room. I followed still—we 
entered the room—it was a large, dark, dismal-looking place, lighted 
only by two or three candles on a table at the head of the room; 
at the upper part of this table sat three savage-looking wretches, called 
The Committee—lower down, a lean haggard-faced boy, with a few 
papers before him, acted as secretary. Behind, there was a crowd of 
savage Sans Culottes, armed with pikes and swords. As the torches, 
carried by some of the guard, threw their strong glare on this group, [ 
could see that some of the pikes were bloody—nay, the hands and faces 
of some of the men were dabbled with gore, as if they had literally 
earned their name of “ Blood-eaters.” Apart from these, standing 
rather in the shade, was the man in brown; he looked the very picture 
of malignant ferocity. My poor mother, more dead than alive, was 
dragged to the foot of the table, the guard and the crowd who accom- 
panied them filling the room. 

“What is your name ?” said the Committee-man. 

She murmured out, Girond.” 

** Ah!” said the man in brown, approaching the table, “‘ Girondiste— 
down with the Girondists.” 

In a moment the room echoed with shouts—a bas les Girondins— 
down with the Girondists—vive les Jacobins—vive Robespierre—al| was 
confusion, noise, horror. 

The savage looks of the men—their furious shouts and violent ges- 
tures—were too much for my poor mother; she fainted, and no one 
making an attempt to support her, fell heavily to the floor. 

** Raise up the prisoner, and let her make her defence,” said one, 
the least ferocious-looking of the Committee ; they raised her up; but 
she did not speak, she was senseless. 

‘* The prisoner makes no defence,” said the man in brown. 

No defence,” —* No defence,” echoed the Committee. 

The clerk handed forward a paper he had been all the while pre- 
paring, to the chairman, who scrawled his name at the foot of it, and 
passed it to one of the pike-men. The wretch clutched the paper 
eagerly—and beckoning three or four of his associates, they bore the 
still senseless body of my mother, and led my sister, who seemed stupi- 
fied with horror, from this their trial, to await execution. Such was 
the Justice administered in the name of Liberty. 

An order was now given to clear the room, and we were all thrust 
into the street. I wandered I know not whither, till the dawn of day ; 
then I took my way towards the Place de Greve, there to await the 
arrival of the sad cortege of victims. 
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As these spectacles of murder had lost half of their attraction in losing 
all their novelty, I was surprised to find an unusually large crowd 
collected round the guillotine. We had not waited long when the 
wagon came in sight; it was quite full. I tried to catch a glimpse of 
my mother and sister, but the prisoners were so crowded together that 
1 could only sce those on the side next me. 

Among these the most remarkable was a venerable old man, whose 
bent figure, thin white hair, high wrinkled forehead, and withered com- 
plexion, bespoke the extremity of age, yet his manner was firm, and he 
never forgot for a moment the calm propriety of his demeanor. By his 
side stood a woman, now no longer young, but retaining much of the 
beauty, and all the dignified elegance of earlier days. She stood erect, 
and supported without effort the arm of the old man, who leaned heavily 
on hers. The other hand rested on the neck of a fair young girl—a 
mere child—not apparently more than ten years old, whose tear-swollen 
eyes were fixed on her mother’s face with the sad and touching melan- 
choly of childish grief. They spoke not much together; once, as the 
wagon stopped near where I stood, I heard the old man murmur some 
words of patience and encouragement to his companion ; as he spoke, she 
turned her eye towards the child—she gazed on that fair young face, and 
all a mother’s love beamed in her eye—the trial was almost too great for 
her—her lip quivered—her face grew more deadly pale—but in a mo- 
ment, by a strong effort, she banished from her look every appearance 
of weakness. She raised her eyes to heaven—her lips moved—and then, 
as if her prayer for fortitude had been instantly answered, she turned a 
bright and smiling look on the little innocent—smoothed back the curling 
hair that clustered round that lovely forehead, and the mother imprinted 
one long fond kiss on the brow of her child. ‘The wagon passed on, 
and I inquired the name of the victims whose appearance had so strongly 
interested me. It was Mallesherbes—the honest and able minister— 
the undaunted advocate—the kind and true friend of Louis Capet—ac- 
companied by his daughter, the Marchioness Rocambo, and her child— 
he was about to die on the scaffold. But the child! surely they would 
not murder the child? And why not? The old man’s crime was his inno- 
cence and his purity of character—how then couid the child escape ?— 
The wagon was drawn up beside the guillotine, and all was soon ready for 
the first execution. Mallesherbes stood nearest the step, and he was 
about to descend, when a savage voice cried out, ‘ The child first !’— 
The old man would have remonstrated, but his daughter checked him— 
“Tis. but a moment, my father,” said she, “’tis but a moment,’”’—she 
raised the child in her arms, and herself handed it to the executioner. 
The little creature, frightened by the savage looks of the man, screamed 
out, “ Don’t leave me, mother—come with me—don’t leave me.” “TI 
will not leave you, my child—I will be with you in a moment.” The 
child was pacified, and the mother turned towards her aged parent, and 
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buried her face on his neck: he, too, bent forward till his white hair 
flowed over her shoulders. ‘Thus they saw nothing—yet they were so 
near they must have heard the jerk of the string, that loosed the pon- 
derous axe—its clatter as it fell. A strong shudder shook the frame 
of the mother: but when the executioner called out, “Now for the 
woman,” she raised her placid face from her father’s neck—looked 
fondly in his face—kissed his cheek—“ For a brief moment, farewell, 
my father.” She stepped with a light firm tread from the wagon— 
mounted the scaffold—and in a moment she was with her child. 

Mallesherbes came next; he had summoned all his energies for this 
last scene in his life’s drama, and he played it nobly. Never in the 
proudest days of his power had the minister looked or moved with a 
loftier dignity. With a wave of the hand, he repulsed the rude ad- 
vances of one of the guard, who would have assisted his descent from 
the wagon. Self-sustained, in body as in mind, he advanced slowly 
to the scaffold—even the fiends who surrounded it were awed—they 
shrunk back, and allowed the old man to place himself, almost unas- 
sisted, on the platform. They would have bound him, but he gave a 
forbidding look—it was enough—the executioner retired—the plank 
was pushed forward—and for a moment the old man must have seen, 
in the basket below, the heads of his children. This additional pang, if 
it was one, was short ; the executioner jerked the string, and all was over. 

Several executions followed, and I began to hope my mother and 
Marie were not among the victims, as I saw them not. Alas! that 
hope was soon dashed to the ground—I saw them—they were quite 
near the step. One huge Sans Culottes had hidden them from my sight. 
I forgot my own safety, and cried out, “ Mother! mother!” She knew 
my voice, and with a glad shout—* My child! my child !”—rushed to 
the side of the wagon. Marie followed, and I had the sad pleasure of 
one last embrace. 

This interference with public justice, as they called it, was not per- 
mitted to go unpunished. My mother was dragged to the step—a 
brutal ruffian struck Marie a stunning blow with the handle of his pike 
—she fell senseless on the wagon floor—at the same moment a dozen 
pike-men surrounded me, with shouts of “ aristocrat,” “ royalist,” &c. 
—They tore me from the wagon—I remember nothing more, til! I 
awaked in a dim dungeon. The damp and noisome air of the vaulted 
room—the sighs, the groans with which it resounded—the various 
dark figures that flitted by in the uncertain light before me—were they 
not the phantasms of some hideous dream—alas! no. I was in the 
Conciegerie. 

The room contained thirty or forty prisoners—men, women, and 
children. Here I passed weeks and months. Each day the butcheries 
and denunciations made many changes in the prison: still I remained, 
apparently forgotten by the whole world. At length came the eventful 
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27th of July, 1794. For some days previous, the work of murder had 
gone on rapidly ; but denunciation kept not pace with it, and few were 
added to our numbers to supply the places of the slain. On that day 
but three prisoners were left in our dungeon—an old man, who was 
dying of exhaustion, an idiot, whom some wretch had taught to say, 
vive le Roi, and myself. 

About noon an uproar began near the prison—the tocsin sounded— 
all was confusion, noise, alarm. In vain I tried to obtain from our 
jailer the cause ; he was dumb as usual. Night came on: but as the 
last ray of light faded from the prison I heard an unusual clatter at the 
door. Loud shouts followed—I thought I knew that voice. I was not 
mistaken—the door burst open, and Henri, my dear, though erring 
brother, was in my arms. 

“You are free! you are free!” he shouted. “ The tyrant is over- 
thrown—Robespicrre is no longer Dictator. ‘The hell-hound murderer 
lies wounded—bleeding—dying—nay, not dying, but longing to die, at 
the Hotel de Ville.” 

This news, so joyful, yet so unexpected, seemed at first incredible. 
I looked at Henri—his face was flushed, his eyes wild, his frame trem- 
bled, his voice was hoarse and unnatural. Was he not mad? 

* Brother,” said I, “ you rave—you know not what you say.” 

“T rave!—I mad!” shouted he. “No! no! Drunk I may be— 
Drunk I am; but ’tis with revenge. The tyrant bleeds—dies—and 
by my hand!—Brother you forget my wrongs: you forget Adelaide— 
my young! my innocent! my best beloved—he saw her! he would 
have made her the victim of his lust—she scorned him—you know the 
rest. To escape his accursed embrace, she fled to heaven !—The tiger 
was disappointed of his prey; and, in the mere wantonness of his 
ferocity, he murdered our poor mother and dear innocent Marie. My- 
self he had before doomed to the scaffold: but I escaped him. For 
months have I wandered through my native Paris—an outlaw—only 
finding safety in the meanest and most revolting disguises. But the 
day of vengeance dawned at last. ‘This morning the desperation of 
Tallien forced him to impeach the tyrant in the Convention. The 
wretch tried to speak, but his voice was drowned in shouts of ‘ Down 
with the tyrant.’ In vain he supplicated—Couthon wept—St. Just 
raved in vain. They were borne to the Hotel de Ville. Thither, in 
the disguise of a gensd’armes, I followed. At sight of the murderer 
of Adelaide I forgot myself, and fired a pistol ; luckily the ball missed 
the brain, and only inflicted a hideous wound on the face. Now he lays 
in an antichamber of the Hotel de Ville. Ha!—you shall see him.” 

Henri hurried me away. We soon reached the Hotel de Ville—we 
entered the antichamber.. The tyrant lay on’ a table—his face half- 
enveloped in a bandage, through which the blood from his wound had 
soaked, and now it dripped in pattering drops on the floor. He groaned 
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horribly ; and once or twice, as some chance passer-by touched him, 
he roared with pain. Despair had not given him courage. | could 
pity even Robespierre in such a situation; for in spite of all his crimes, 
I could not forget that he was a Frenchman. My brother felt differ- 
ently : he went close to the table, and for a long time he gloated with 
eager joy on the frightful spectacle. The tyrant’s eyes were shut— 
my brother twitched the bandages—Robespierre yelled with pain—he 
opened his eyes, and, with a piteous look, he gazed on my brother— 
Henri bent over him till their faces almost touched—* Tyrant, you 
know me !—Murderer! you know the husband of Adelaide—’twas | 
that did it:” and he gave another rude pull at the bandage—again the 
hall resounded with that frightful scream ; yet ere it died away it was 
drowned in the long exulting laughter of my brother. 

I looked in the face of Robespierre—never shall I forget it: horror, 
despair, and bodily pain, combined to distort those haggard features. 
I could not look long on such a sight. My brother, too, seemed to have 
sated his revenge. We left the hall together. 

My brother had determined to join the army. We departed the next 
day for the army of the Rhine. We were well received by Captain 
R , to whom my brother was known. We entered his company, 
and made together the campaign of Holland. My brother soon dis- 
tinguished himself—was made lieutenant, and finally captain. By his 
influence I obtained a post in the commissary department. For awhile 
all went on well, till, on the arrival of a commission from Paris, arrests 
were made—my brother was among the first seized. I, however, by 
the kindness of M. le Commissaire, escaped—fled to Hamburgh, and 
finally took refuge in America, where I have ever since passed my 
time in quief; and as happily as any true Frenchman can expect to 
be, when far from La Belle France. 


FROM THE LETTER-BOX.* 


Messrs.- Epirors,—The morning after the celebration of the St. Nicholas Society, 
I found the enclosed communication in my stocking. I would have supposed that it 
came from the worthy Saint himself, but for his known modesty; and I can only 
account for my being selected as the means of giving it publicity, from the fact of my 
having had a grandfather, and that his name was Nicholas. You possibly may think 
it worth while to give it a nook in your Magazine.—M. 


FEAST OF THE SAINTS. 


Ar a numerous and respectable meeting of the Saints, assembled at 
the Castle in the air, kept by St. Cuthbert, St. George of England was 


* Under this head we shall from time to time, hereafter, give some of those occasional 
communications which seem dropped into our letter-box, rather as kindly hints for 
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called to the chair, and St. Tammany of New-York was appointed 
Secretary. 

The chairman stated that a society had been organized in the city 
of New-York, in honor of one of their fraternity, the discreet St. Nicho- 
las. That his merits had been long acknowledged by all except those 
over whose prosperity he had watched, and who were indebted to his 
principles for their success. But they had awakened at last; and they 
were as zealous now, as they had been negligent heretofore, todo honor 
to their Patron Saint. 

A dinner was to be given in commemoration of the institution of the 
society, and it had been suggested that the saints should celebrate the 
day in the same manner. A resolution to that effect was proposed. 
Before it was put, the secretary suggested, that according to the estab. 
lished usages of the saints, the meeting ought to be held at his own 
hall. But the proposition not appearing to meet with approbation, he 
with his usual modesty abandoned it; and the resolution was passed. 
Accordingly, on the 20th of April, at six o’clock, the saints sat down 
to a dinner, served up in St. Cuthbert’s best style. 

But here a diffieulty arose. St. George advanced to take the president’s 
chair. The secretary, in the mildest manner, wished to know, whether 
there was any monarchical prescription, by which the chairman of a 
former, was necessarily the president of a future meeting. He would 
suggest also, with profound deference, that doubts had arisen as to the 
legitimacy of the chairman’s apotheosis. It had been insinuated, but 
he could not credit it, that he had been raised from the base and ser- 
vile fuller of Cilicia, into a saint, in consequence of his subservience to 
the great, and his fanatic devotion to a faction in religion. Thus it had 
been intimated, but he would never propagate the surmise, that the 
chairman’s age could not reach beyond the sixth century, and thus his 
origin was as ignoble as his canonization was recent. 

St. George sprung up, it must be confessed, in a most unsaintly tem- 
per; “ He had been chosen,” he exclaimed, “ as the patron of a nation 
which had made a petty island of the sea, mistress of the destinies of 
Europe, when Europe was worth a thousand worlds of antiquity ; whose 
lustre in science was unsurpassed, and in poetry unapproached ; before 
whose fortitude, in the fiercest of dangers, the courage of Rome paled 
its beam, even when the senators on their ecurule-chairs met in the im. 
passiveness of statues, the savages of Gaul. He might talk of battles 
too.—There had been such fields heard of, as Cressy, Blenheim, Tra- 
falgar, and”—he was going to say Waterloo: but he caught the eye 
of St. Dennis, and he stopped short.—‘* But he would put it on other 
grounds : the people of the land spoke his language—were born to the 
more finished articles; but which, when uttractive as the above, we apprehend our 


readers will relish more in their first careless undress, than if we presented them in 


the formal array of well-digested and carefully prepared papers.—Eds. 4. M. M. 
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heritage of his laws—had been trained in his schools of thought, and 
it paths of religion—were to support, and expand, and immortalize’’— 
But here St. Cuthbert broke in with an exclamation that the dinner was 
growing cold. St. Andrew and St. Patrick were on their legs at the 
same moment—the latter had caught the eye of the chairman. He , 
said all the world admitted that his antiquity went up to the flood, and 
Vallancey had established that he was an innumerable mass of years 
older—that his devotion to his friend St. Tammany had, he believed, 
been well proved ; but as to tasking it the extent of eating such a din- 
2 ner cold, it was out of the question. 
ie The meeting then proceeded in harmony; the regular toasts were 
+ drank with three times three, and the health of St. Nicholas with four 
times four. 


St. Cecilia was now called upon for a song. She began a prelude 

2 || on the organ, to the tune of “ By that lake whose gloomy shore,” in 
of compliment to young St. Kevin ; but at that moment the sound of a 
glee, sung by the votaries of St. Nicholas on earth, arose upon the air, 
ae and the saints ran to the balconies to catch the strains. All deserted 


7 the bringer down of an angel, except St. Patrick. He had started off . 
i ha with the rest, when his habitual gallantry arrested him in mid-course ; 

at ; and there he stood, with ears for earth, and eyes for her saintship, until 

ae the chorus, “ then we’ll drink, we’ll drink, spite of Mahomet’s laws,” 


entranced his bacchanalian ear ; and it grieves me to say that St. Cecilia, 
with her mighty world of sound, was left alone. 

But the chairman summoned them back to their posts ; and now St. 
Veronica was called upon to exhibit what she had done for the occasion. 
She unrolled a noble spread of canvass to their view. It was a picture 
intended to display the pristine condition, and the present glory of the 
land, discovered by the disciples of the saint. The painter had chosen 
for her subject the Bay and Island of Manhattan. It was a rich and 
glowing eve of that season, when the light of summer and the mellow- 
ness of autumn mingle their glory and their softness. In one portion 
of the canvass, the rays of the dying sun fell upon the forest which 
clothed the shores of the river; upon the dark-green foliage of the 
cedar, the bright-red of the mauntain-ash, and the yellow leaves of the 
beech. As they pierced through the embowering shades, you might 
trace the course of a rivulet on whose margin the wild deer reposed ; 
and among the branches of the trees you saw the bird of night, the 
lover of solitude, waiting for the approaching shades of evening. 

In the next compartment of the picture, the setting lights of heaven 
were reflected from roof, and dome, and spire—they shone upon a 
thousand windows, lighting them up like burnished shields of gold ;— 
they were given back from mighty masses of granite and of marble, 
ry | which covered the land ; from the dwellings of science, the abodes of 
f justice, and the temples of religion. 
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Then again the painter had depicted the river in the stillness of its 
beauty. On a sudden, emerging from the narrow channel upon the 
capacious waters of the bay, was seen a masted vessel. Cautiously 
and slowly is she suffered to drift along, borne upon the tide. Her 
sails are furled. The men are in her chains, sounding her way. There 
hung from her peak a flag, which a few years after floated from the 
mast-head of fifty sail, that rode upon the narrow seas, in defiance of 
the imperial Islander. The solitary loon takes wing at this intrusion 
upon his lonely realm ; and here and there a light canoe glances from 
among the islands, and the wild native gazes with wonder upon the 
approaching barque. 

In the next compartment, the river was portrayed in a different age. 
The primeval trees upon its margin were swept away. Little havens, 
scooped out from its banks, were filled with vessels of every grade and 
form. The mirror of the waters gave back hulls, and masts, and white 
sails; and the cry of a thousand seamen seemed to come over their 
placid bosom. Here was hung the flag of the lily, as stainless as the 
silver crescent. There was the deep red cross of England, upon its 
argent field; and here was another banner floating above the deck of 
many a goodly vessel and gallant war-ship; shining, glorious among 
the bright, in the lustre of its risen and rising stars. And then the 
sparkle that had followed in the wake of the lonely Ha/f-moon, was 
exchanged for the incessant flashing of the waters from a thousand 
keels that cleaved them. 

The picture met with much admiration, although it was remarked 
by one, that the Half-moon had more the rig of a privateer than a 
Dutch yacht. 

And now the mirth of the saints grew high. Songs, brilliant with 
wit and fancy, and speeches, all glowing with genius, flowed around 
the table. But I am reminded, that if saints will drink, their votaries 
should forget it. And I will content myself with saying, that the rays 
of morning (you will remember the height in the air) shone upon the 
bright visage of St. Andrew, singing, in a dance of gaiety, 


“We are nae fou, we are nae fou, 
But just a wee drap in our ’ee—.” 


A RENCONTRE. 


A FEw years since, the officers of our frigate, then lying in Mahon, 
were invited by the Dutch officers to join in the funeral ceremonies of 
paying the last tribute of respect to one of their departed messmates. 
At the appointed hour we assembled on board the Dutch ship, and 
shortly after took our station in a line of some ten or twelve boats, 
pulling minute strokes, with colors half-mast. Landing at fort St. 
Philip, the procession moved in the following order: our band in the 
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van playing a funeral dirge, the Dutch marines, then the coffin, borne 
by eight men, a division of sixty sailors, followed by the Dutch and 
American officers and a number of citizens. In this order we com- 
menced our march up to the burying-ground with slow and martial 
tread. It was certainly an imposing scene, and one well calculated to 
call forth sober and solemn feelings, and reflections of a melancholy cast, 
When about midway in our passage, a scene took place which the pen, 
the pencil, or the tongue is inadequate to describe, changing our gravity 
to mirth, and upsetting all our gloomy meditations. We came to a 
sudden halt—the music ceased, and were seen retreating to the rear ; 
the Dutch marines, from the “ reverse arms,” brought their pieces to 
the “charge,” with bayonets fixed—the swords leaped from the scab- 
bards and glistened in the sun; and with the clattering of instruments, 
the clash of arms, and the “ war shout” of our party, we received the 
enemy. He came down upon us, under cover of a cloud of dust, break- 
ing through the troops, capsizing the coffin, trampling some under foot, 
tossing others in the air, and dispersing the rest of the party; and 
then halting in his furious charge, turned round, and, with a look of 
inexpressible amazement, reared aloft his noble head, and died covered 
with wounds. 

The mysterious enemy proved to be as noble a looking du// as ever 
nature gave liberty to roam the prairies. He was large, powerfully 
built, and of perfect symmetry, with a coat of black matted curly hair 
about his short curved neck and tremendous shoulders—his body smooth 
and of a glossy black—his horns were stout, short, and well pointed. 
He was grazing quietly in a field, when his attention was attracted by the 
music ; but the sight of the scarlet uniform of the band soon roused his 
passion, and he commenced pawing the earth, thrashing his tail, and 
shaking his head with evident signs of increasing anger: then he would 
make one or two fearful bounds, plough up the earth with his horns, and 
throw himself into a thousand attitudes: at last, as the procession neared 
him, his rage became ungovernable, and clearing the wall with a grace. 
ful leap, he came bounding along the road with his head down, his nos- 
trils distended, his eyes glaring fire, the foam flying from his mouth, 
bellowing most furiously, and with his tail well “ peaked up,” dashed 
through our ranks with all the force and gallant bearing of Murat’s cav- 
alry—and one might say with equal effect !—I never witnessed a more 
ludicrous scene, or heard such a burst of laughter as came from our 
ranks !—Oh! how I wished for Hogarth to have sketched that inimi- 
table scene! The subject, “a Quixotic bull routing a military funeral!!!” 
It took some time to get in order again, I mean in regard to position, 
for our risibles were too highly charged not to render an occasional blow 
off absolutely necessary: the weight of gravity was too light to keep 
the valve close, and when it did start up, there was a bursting forth that 
convulsed the whole party : how the ceremony was performed, I do not 
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know. I only remember the full vent we gave to our feelings on 
reaching the ship. OcEANUS. 


Having ordered home a copy of Fariny Kemble’s Journal the other day, it came 
from my bookseller wrapped up in an old English newspaper, which contained a fero- 
cious criticism upon Prince Muskau’s travels in England. What struck me particu- 
larly in the article, however, was, that it did not seem to take offence so much at any 
unpleasing matters detailed as facts in the prince’s book, as at his presumption in having 
passed an opinion at all upon the state of things in “the fast-anchored isle.” This 
somewhat inconsistent trait of our tour-concocting cousin’s, over the water, reminds 
me of a story which I once heard from an old Indian, while fishing from his canoe, 
with him, on a beautiful lake of the far west. You, Messrs. Editors, may make what 
use you please of the tale, but the simple narration was as follows.—Q. 


SAGAMORE JOHN. 


“ There was an old man, who lived on that islet formerly,” said my 
red friend, pointing to a few beautifully wooded acres, separated by a 
narrow channel from the shore, but still standing out on the limpid 
lake, separate and apart from every object around. ‘ He had the most 
comfortable wigwam in our nation, a sufficiency of pipes to entertain 
his friends, his door-posts well ornamented with the scalps of his enemies, 
and, what some people said that he prized more than all, piles of wam- 
pum sufficient to buy all the rest of our nation. ‘There were those, how- 
ever, who whispered that he owed more to other Indians of his tribe 
than all this would come to. 

* Well, we who lived around on the shore had all of us a respect for 
Sagamore John—as he was called. He was brave, he told the truth, and 
there was nothing niggardly about his character: but he had some very 
disagreeable ways with him, and these we could not stand. He seemed 
for ever discontented at home, and after talking to himself by the hour, 
and abusing all the improvements about his lodge, he would jump into 
his canoe and paddle off to visit his neighbors around the lake. His 
delight was then, when his abusive humor was at its height, to visit the 
lodges of the young men of our tribe, and, though always received with 
the greatest kindness, to shower every indignity upon them. Among 
other things, he would extend himself at full length on their bufialo 
skins, with his muddy moccasins on, and that before their young wo- 
men; and then he would run into the next lodge, and abuse them as 
dirty loungers. He would grumble, too, at every thing he saw—the 
things like those at home were not so good, and the things to which he 
was unused were offensive to him. Nor was this all, but not content 
with finding fault with others, he would be continually praising himself, 
by making his mode of living the standard for every one else. He 
claimed also to be not only the wisest in council and strongest in the field, 
but the lightest and most graceful hunter, and the most ingenious trapper 
among all our tribe; and after wounding the self-love of every one 
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around him by these vaunts and sneers, he used to exasperate our young 
men by a patronizing way of talking to them, as if one approving nod 
could do away with a thousand bitter speeches. Poor old man! he 
never seemed to think—so secluded had he lived on his solitary island— 
that to the free hunters of the main the right he assumed of knowing 
whatever was best for them, and giving his advice as if they lived upon 
his opinion, was more insupportable than even any of his scolding. But, 
though generally treated with a great deal of forbearance, for, as | have 
said before, he had many estimable points about him, you could hear 
the old man, of a still summer evening, for hours after he had got home, 
uttering his complaints to the wind about what he had seen and heard 
since he left his lodge. This, when reminded that it was disagreeable, 
he would call ‘sound advice,’ and ‘ useful counsel,’ and as such re- 
commend it to be laid up by one young neighbor, whom he was par- 
ticularly in the habit of vituperating. He would say, too, that ‘it was 
his way’—and therefore he ought to be indulged—as if, forsooth, all the 
dwellers around the lake had nothing better to do than to make them- 
selves acquainted with the old sagamore’s caprices, and submit to them, 
however annoying.” 

An eighteen-pound salmon-trout here coming within reach of my 
companion’s fishing-spear, he lost the thread of his story while rising 
on his feet to dart the weapon at the animal, which the next moment 
was writhing upon the barbed gig. Nor could | gather any more from 
him about the testy subject of his discourse, except that Sagamore John 
having now fallen into a state of decay, he drew so largely upon the 
sympathy of his neighbors, that they forgot all his offensive habits in 
real concern for the precarious condition into which his own family 
had brought him. For after quarrelling with all the world besides, 
when his limbs grew stiff with age, and he was unable to venture more 
abroad, nothing remained for him but to quarrel with his own house- 
hold, and people feared that, like the catamount which swallowed itself 
tail foremost, there would at last be nothing left of him but just enough 
of his head to snarl with. 


SONG. 


Doth she then love me yet—love as when first 

The bonds round my heart were set, time could not burst? 
Doth she then think of me—at midnight when lonely 

Her heart should his wholly be—gainst which it beats only ? 


Tell her it comes too late—love’s fond regret ; 

Tell her the seal of fate on me too is set ; 

But, tell her, though I must seem wild thoughts to smother, 
Sull, still-of ber I dream in the arms of another. 


LItuian. 
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THE FORTUNES OF THE MAID OF ARC; 


THE RELIEF OF ORLEANS. 


Pucelle-—Advance our waving colors on the wall ; 
Rescued is Orleans from the English wolves : 
Thus Joan la Pucelle has performed her word. 


Att night long the streets of Blois had rung with the wildest confu- 
sion. War-drum and nakir mingled their long rolling cadences with 
the shrill flourish of horn and trumpet, and the tinkling clang of cym- 
bals. The blacksmiths’ forges blazed red and lurid, while the strong- 
limbed artisans plied their massive hammers to shape and bend the 
shoes of the huge destriers, that pawed and snorted round the smithies. 
Pages and squires were hurrying to and fro with helms and hauberks, 
to be polished or repaired for to-morrow’s service—wagons laden with 
wine and wheat, were dragged along the ill-paved streets, groaning 
and creaking with their own weight, by the reluctant oxen—ever and 
anon a piece of rude and cumbrous ordnance, shaped like a cask with 
bars of hammered iron, hooped into the form of tubes by solid rings of 
the same metal, was hauled along with yet mightier effort, amidst the 
shouts of the fierce soldiery. 

Still, amongst all the din and note of preparation, there was nought 
of riot or debauchery—no healths pottle-deep—no carousings round 
the midnight watch-fires—no squeaking of rote or gittern—no lasci- 
vious dances, or loose songs of courtesan and jongleur !—al] was stern, 
grave, and business-like. Men felt as if they were on the eve of a dread 
convulsion—of a mighty effort—they passed to and fro, as the exigen- 
cies of the time required, with bent brows and long determined strides ; 
their conversation was in short stern whispers!—The spirit of THE 
MAIDEN was among them—the very men, who a few short weeks be- 
fore had been all fickleness and levity, who would have endured death 
itself more willingly than the curtailment of the least of those licenses, 
which they chose to call their liberty—these very men now moved 
about in silent resolution, too full of purpose to Jeave any room for 
levity !—They swore no strange oaths, they kneeled humbly at the 
confessional, they bowed themselves in awestruck adoration before the 
shrines of their patron saints !—They were now the stuff whereof to 
model conquerors—their minds were strung to the very pitch—and 
therefore they were well-nigh certain of success. 

As the night wore away, and the stars began to fade in the heavens, 
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the banner-cries of the different companies, the enseancies of ancient 
houses, and the gathering shout of France, Montjoye! Montjoye! St. 
Denis! pealed fast and frequently; and at every cry the ready veterans 
announced their presence at the banners of their following by the na- 
tional response of Vive le Roi! The great place in the centre of the 
city was thronged well-nigh to suffocation with armed multitudes. ‘The 
brave gen-d’armerie of the surrounding districts, mounted on small 
rugged horses, with brigantines of leather rudely covered by scales 
of rusty steel, long lances, and helmets without either crest or vizor— 
Switzers in their massive coats of plate, burnished till every rivet shone 
like silver; bright bacinets upon their heads, and in their hands short 
heavy partizans with blades two feet in length-—Genoese cross-bow- 
men in gaudy dresses, and light shirts of chain-mail, their ponderous 
weapons slung across their shoulders—and above all, the men-at-arms, 
the flower of France, sheathed from crest to spur in complete suits of 
mail and plate, and mounted upon steeds of blood and bone proportioned 
to the weight which they supported ; with their tilting lances eighteen 
feet in length, each having a gay pennon streaming from the head, 
their axes and maces slung on either hand the saddle, their huge two- 
handed swords extending, as they sat on their tall war-horses, from 
heel to shoulder—all these grouped beneath the projecting bartizans 
and around the Gothic cross of the market-place, and partially revealed 
by the pale moonlight or the ruddy glare of torch and cresset, presented 
a picture to which the gayest pomp and circumstance of modern war- 
fare are but tame and insignificant. 

Day broke at length, and as the expected rays shot upward from the 
horizon, a loud flourish of trumpets swelled almost painfully upon the 
ear, accompanied by the distant acclamations of the populace. Ther 
might you have seenthe war-steeds toss their heads and paw till the pave- 
ments rang, and the riders curbing them steadily and skilfully into the 
ranks; while the shouts of the harbingers and fouriers—“ Ha? Debout 
messires ! debout! and the redoubled efforts of banner-men and esquires 
restrained them in their ranks, and marshalled them, after much tumult 
and confusion, in a huge hollow square around the market-place. 
Nearer the trumpets flourished, and nearer yet—then there arose a 
cry—a single cry swelled by a thousand voices—The king! the king! 
Ten thousand men stood there, but not a spear clashed, not a charger 
pawed, not a voice or whisper could be heard in that vast concourse as 
the leaders entered the place of arms. 

First came the pursuivants, riding two by two on snow-white horses, 
clothed in tabards of murrey-colored satin sem?s with fleurs de lis of 
gold, and ‘in their hands the bannered trumpets, with the royal quar- 
terings of France glowing in rich heraldic blazonry. Then came Mont- 
joye! the hereditary king at arms, in his emblazoned coat, one solid 
sheet of gems and gold! And after him the bold Dunois, on his black 
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Olivier, sheathed in his plain dark panoply, with the bend sinister of 
bastardy crossing the arms of Orleans on his triangular buckler, and 
his vizor at half-spring, showing his calm observant eye and eagle fea- 
tures above the rim of the raised beaver—the plainest and the simplest, 
though perhaps the most rigidly complete in his war-array of all that 
gallant company. There rode not there a knight, on whom the eye of 
one, who loved like the eighth Henry to look upon a man, would have 
dwelt with so much pleasure as on the bold Dunois. Behind him came 
the knights and squires of his body, all armed; and after him a stand. 
ard-bearer, gallantly mounted, and holding aloft a banner of rich yet 
singular device.* It was a sheet of pure white damask, with a triple 
tressure of golden fleurs de lis, but in the midst there was emblazoned, 
with the utmost of the herald’s skill, a figure, which it would now be 
deemed the worst profanity thus to mingle with preparations for carnage 
and destruction—it was the figure of the One ETERNAL, grasping in his 
hands the globes celestial and terrestrial, as when at the instant of cre- 
ation he launched them into immensity !—Profane, however, and hor- 
rible as such a representation would now be regarded, it was then 
looked upon far otherwise ; as the hallowed banner was borne into the 
market-place every footman sunk upon his knee, every cavalier bowed 
his crest in meek adoration, every weapon of war was lowered, every 
banner veiled ! 

They arose from their devotion, and before them stood a pair that 
would have claimed the pencil of a Raphael, or the pen of a Froissart, 
to represent them justly. On the king’s chesnut Arabian—strong 
enough to be the war-horse of one so slightly framed as she, who reined 
him in with equal skill and grace—snorting and champing on his bits 
of gold, as if proud to bear so proud a rider, sat the prophet maiden! 
Her head was bare, and her dark locks now streamed to the light wind 
in spiral ringlets, now fell in heavy masses over her polished forehead ; 
her throat was covered to the chin by her bright gorget; her corslet, 
cuishes, and greaves were of azure steel, damasked and riveted with 
gold; a scarf of white sennit fringed with gold supported the sacred 
weapon of St. Denis, and attached to the cantle of her demipique 
swung the long lance of knighthood. But it was not the panoply of 
price, nor the high-mettled charger, but the beaming eye, the glorious 
intellect, the all-pervading soul, the untaught flexibility and grace of 
every limb, whether in action or repose, that stamped the peasant maid 
of Are as one of nature’s aristocracy. 

Beside her bridle-rein rode Charles the Seventh, like his comrade 
sheathed in armor, and like her with his head uncovered ; but his sunny 
locks and bright blue eye rendered his countenance, if possible, more 


* The descriptions of the armor and banners here introduced, are correctly and lite- 
rally true, even to the smallest details; the former being preserved to this day in the 
armory of Rheims, exactly as here represented. 
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feminine, on a slight inspection, than that of the fair being at his side. 
His coat of plate was, like the maiden’s, of the choicest Milan steel, but, 
unlike hers, was not engraved with arabesques, being covered entirely 
with a thin coating of gold, so admirably enamelled upon the stronger 
metal, that no violence could have parted them, and presenting the ap- 
pearance of an entire suit of golden armor! His buckler was hung about 
his neck by a thong of gilded leather plaited upon a chain, a plain field 
of azure with the argent fleurs de lis of France; the barbings of a mag- 
nificent bay destrier, which he bestrode with a firm seat, yet easy withal, 
were bright plain steel, with housings of azure velvet. ‘Iwo pages, in 
common half-armor, with steel spurs and bacinets, but neither crest or 
vizor, followed, bearing the plumed casques of either rider; and behind 
these again two others, bearing, one the lance and espaldron of the mon- 
arch, the other the buckler and axe of the maiden! The rear of this 
gorgeous cavalcade was brought up by full five hundred knights of every 
rank, and every station of renown, from the high feudatories and greater 
barons of the crown—some bearing ducal coronets around their cer- 
veilleres, and all having the broad pennon, as distinguished from the 
banderol, attached to their long lances—down to the simple bannerets, 
and young esquires burning to win their spurs in the first field of glory. 
As the monarch advanced with the maiden to the foot of the Gothic 
market-cross, all eyes were fixed upon him with one single expression 
of enthusiastic Jove and admiration! All his youthful extravagances, 
all his mad passions, all his intrigues were swept away, forgotten as 
thqugh they had never been, in the joy of all sorts and classes of men 
at beholding a legitimate king of France once again riding forth under 
shield, boldly to do or die !—He spoke not, but looked slowly round the 
circle with a cheerful eye ; he waved his hand, and the count of Har- 
court, one of the oldest and most noble barons of the realm, displayed 
the sacred oriflamme of France—a banner of dark green satin, 
already rent in many places, and showing the effects of time which 
only rendered it the more venerable, charged with a royal diadem 
of gold, surrounded by six /augues of flame, from whence it derived its 
title. Never displayed but on occasions the most holy and important, its 
very appearance on the field was hailed as an auspice and almost as a 
pledge of victory !—Scarcely was it now flung abroad to the free winds, 
before every voice throughout the crowded ranks went up to heaven in 
one universal soul-fraught cry—France! France! Montjoye! St. Denis! 
The trumpets flourished cheerily and high, the word was given for the 
march, and with a steady and increasing motion, like the flowing of a 
spring tide, that mighty mass rolled onward, and, ere an hour had passed, 
the streets of Blois were silent and deserted. 

As soon as they had cleared the gates of the borough, they moved 
forward with as much rapidity as was consistent with good order; and 
three hours had not elapsed before the vanguard were in view of the 
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lines of circumvallation, which had been drawn around Orleans by the 
English, under that consummate knight and leader, the regent duke of 
Bedford. 

At this point they made a wide circuit under the very guns of the 
British bastions, to gain the banks of the broad Loire, but strange to 
say, no shot was fired from the heavy ordnance, no arrow was sent 
from the green-frocked archery of England. Onward they filed, and 
now they gained the banks, when from the city rose a pealing shout— 
the gates were thrown open on the side of Beausse, and with trum. 
pet-note and battle-ery, pennon, and plume, and lance, the garrison 
dashed out in a bold sally, charging, for the first time in many months, 
resolutely and boldiy upon the breastworks and intrenchments of the 
Islanders. Then were heard the mingled cries of France’s and of Eng- 
land’s warfare—St. George! St. George for merry England !—France! 
France! Montjoye! St. Denis! The gallant yeomanry of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire advanced slowly and in compact array—they halted, 
Then, as the charging chivalry drew near, they stepped forward a single 
pace—they raised their six-foot bows, and, without a shout or a word 
spoken, at the moving of their marshal’s truncheon, let fly a volley of 
cloth-yard arrows, shooting so wholly and together, that no atmosphere 
was ever filled more closely with the snow-flakes of December, than 
was the space between the hostile forces with the fatal shafts of Eng- 
land. No species of missile has ever been invented half so deadly as 
was the Anglo-Norman archery—the musket is superior in certainty, 
and, above all, in the comparatively small space required for the trans- 
portation of its ammunition, but no volley of musket-shot ever swept the 
ground, piercing through triple steel, and hurling horse and man to 
earth, with one continual and incessant shower, as did that iron storm. 
A few—a few only—of the best and bravest reached the lines, protected 
by strong barriers and steel-shod palisades—but wo to the yeomen who 
met those desperate few! No offensive armor that could be worn by 
the heaviest infantry, much less the light hacquetons and open morions, 
which, with a buckler of a hand’s breadth, formed the sole protection 
of the bowmen, could resist the thundering sweep of the two-handed 
swords, which rose and fell like ponderous engines rather than mere 
human weapons, or the tremendous thrust of the levelled lance !— 
Boldly, however, and with stubborn hearts did they make good the 
fight despite the odds—hurling their iron mallets at the heads of their 
steel-clad antagonists, plunging their swords into the crevices of the 
barbed armor which covered the destriers, and here and there inflicting 
ghastly wounds on the riders themselyes, through plate and mail, with 
their national weapon, the brown-bill. Anon the tramp of horses and 
the clank of armor announced the British chivalry, as wheeling round 
on either flank from the rear of the archery, their plumes streaming 
backward in the current of air created by the violence of their own 
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motion, and their lances levelled to the charge, they swept irresistibly 
over the plain. Had they thus fallen on the rear of the sallying force, 
already galled almost beyond endurance by the incessant discharge of 
arrows with which they had been plied, not a man of all that gallant 
company would ever have returned within the walls of Orleans. But 
so it was not ordained; with the steady generalship of an old experienced 
leader, the maid had profited, in the first instance, by the superstitious 
terror of the English outposts, who were half-defeated by their conster- 
nation before a blow was struck, and then by the diversion caused by 
the sally of the besieged. Slowly and cautiously she had marshalled her 
army upon the river bank—had embarked strong reinforcements and 
store of provisions in the galleys on the broad and beautiful river—had 
watched their progress with sail and oar, until they had entered the 
water-gates, and until the joyous acclamations from within announced 
that Orleans was indeed relieved. Then wheeling her columns of 
chivalry into long lines, she advanced with lance in rest, at a smart 
trot in beautifully accurate array, to bring off the party which had so 
seasonably and so gallantly sallied forth in her behalf. At the very 
inoment when the scanty forces of France were hemmed in, as it seemed, 
hopelessly between the archery and the men-at-arms of England, so 
promptly had she timed, and so skilfully executed her manceuvre—at 
that very point of time, the faint shout of the besieged was answered 
by a shrill clear voice—the cry of the inspired maid—* God aid! God 
aid !—France! France and victory!” The English were in turn out- 
flanked; and, although Bedford with the almost instinctive skill that 
ean only be acquired by minds naturally martial, and by those only 
after long experience, brought off his chivalry unhurt, he was never- 
theless compelled to abandon his prey. In sullen mood, he saw the 
relieved garrison draw off their shattered companies—he saw them 
enter the fresh files of the maiden’s marshalled host, and pass off to the 
gates, while she, unmoved and calm amid the shouting and the din, 
sat bareheaded beneath her mystic banner! Not a bow was bent, not 
a lance levelled !—The very banners of the English host, the lion ban- 
ners that for ten long years had never been displayed except to wave 
o’er conquered fields of glory, were furled around their staves !—The 
spell was broken! the most potent spell on earth, while it endures, the 
confidence in their own valor—the certainty of victory was torn from 
those bold Islanders; nay, more, it was already transferred to their 
despised antagonists: for there was not one French heart, of all the 
thousands gathered there, that beat not high with self-congratulating 
pride and valor, as the long array entered the gates of Orleans. 

«‘ Gentlemen, and knights of France—princes and paladins, and thou, 
Sir King, have I, or have I not fulfilled my plighted word ?—I said that 
Orleans should be saved, and we are within her walls !|—Is she not saved 
already?” Such were the words of Joan, as she displayed her sacred 
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banner, beside the oriflamme of France, high on the outer walls. “AsI 
said then, so say I now; and, as I say, so shall it be for ever !—The 
Maid of Arc shall be forgotten in the Maid of Orleans! It is so even 
now !—The Maid of Orfeans shall be forgotten in the Maid of Rheims! 
So shall it be right shortly !—On! on! nobles and knights—behind ye 
is defeat and death, before ye is a bright career of honor, victory, and 
immortal fame !—On! on! for I have said that France shall once again 
be free !” 


TO ——. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 


Ou let those radiant eyes of thine, 
Lady, upon another shine, 

For when they do but glance at me, 
Vainly I strive to gaze on thee. 


Whene’er those suns upon me beam, 
Such burning rays from out them gleam, 
Though but in seeing thee I live, 

Those eyes, those eyes my death-wound give, 
Eyes that such wondrous art possess 

Should guarded be with carefulness, 

For when they do but glance at me, 

Vainly I strive to gaze on thee. 


As snow beneath the sun’s warm rays, 
As wax before the furnace blaze, 

As arrows speed their mark to find, 
As mist before the driving wind : 

E’en thus consumes and flies the soul, 
Beneath those dazzling eyes’ control, 
For when they do but glance at me, 
Vainly I strive to gaze on thee. 


Tis thus that love and fate ordain, 
That which is guerdon for my pain, 
Should but add fuel to my grief, 
And to my woes bring no relief. 
From those dear eyes I life receive, 
’Tis only in their light I live, 

Yet when they do but glance at me, 
Vainly I strive to gaze on thee. 
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FINE ARTS IN AMERICA. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


LirTLE as it is our habit, in general, to give way to those bursts of 
rapturous encomium, which it is but too much the habit of our country- 
men at large, and of our critics in particular, to lavish indiscriminately 
upon every thing new, whether it be book or picture, statue or archi- 
tectural design—we are, nevertheless, about to indulge ourselves a little 
in the same strain on this occasion; for we do indeed consider, that 
there is much food for pleasure, surprise, and even for exultation, in 
the collection of pictures now before the public at Clinton Hall. So 
much so, that we are of opinion that the question, if such an one did 
ever in reality exist, the question—whether American art will ever 
rise to a high position in branches connected merely with the gratifica- 
tion of the senses, and not in themselves conducive to utility or profit— 
is now fairly set at rest, and for ever. We seldom remember to have 
witnessed in any exhibition, whether at home or abroad, so large a num- 
ber of really excellent pictures, mixed, comparatively speaking, with 
so little that is absolutely bad, as in the present display. There are, 
at least, a dozen pictures on the walls of this small academy, which 
would not only command attention in the large galleries of the Euro- 
pean cities, but which would at once bring honor and profit to those 
from whose skill they have sprung. Now this is, in truth, very high 
praise ; for, although there may be many persons so much blinded by 
their patriotic prejudices, as to be unable to conceive that of two painters, 
endowed by nature with equal abilities, the one of whom shall commence 
his career in England, and the other in the United States, the English- 
man is infinitely more likely to rise to high professional eminence than 
our countryman,—such is, nevertheless, from many causes, undoubt- 
edly the fact. The principal reasons for this superior facility may be 
considered these—firstly, the much higher degree of connoisseurship 
which, not in England alone but throughout the continent of Europe, is 
to be found generally pervading all lovers and admirers of the fine arts. 
Secondly, the excellence and liberal provisions of the schools of art, 
which, if a young man display decided marks of talent, never fail to 
furnish him with means of acquiring the best instruction free of expense, 
and to set him beyond the necessity of commencing his labors for bread, 
before he has, in truth, well commenced his professional education. 
Thirdly, the vast hereditary fortunes of the upper classes, which, if in 
many instances they conduce to no good ends, have always, in this 
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respect, exercised a beneficial influence. We do not mean in patronage, 
as it is vulgarly called; for we have ever been of opinion, that, as good Pi 
wine needs no bush, so good painters require no patrons save their own 
industry and talent; and further, that more youths of promise are sunk 
to absolute inferiority, than are raised from mediocrity to excellence, 
by any other patronage than that, which, being founded on the real 
merits and intrinsic value of their works, is no patro tage. 

All this talk of patronizing, is humbug—loathsome humbug. If we 
go to see a new actor, we patronize him, and he, forsooth, is to be 
obliged to us; to be our very grateful humble servants ; and for what? 
that nature has given to him powers which she has not been pleased to 
bestow upon us; that she hus endowed this person with the faculties of 
exciting our feelings, calling forth our laughter, leading our imagina- 
tions whithersoever he will; which faculties he is willing to exercise for 
our entertainment and his own profit. We go to see him, because we 
expect to derive some gratification from his talents, and, if we fail in 
doing so, we go away, and keep ofr patronage for some one who does 
give us that of which we are in search. Now, in the name of all the 
gods at once, what has this to do with patronage? In the fine arts, 
we are informed that such a man is a liberal patron of the fine arts, and 
that the painters, whose works he purchases,—perhaps to turn them by 
some speculation or other into actual profit, but, at the best, because 
they please his eye, and gratify his fancy,—should be very grateful 
to the purchaser! As well might the butcher be expected to exhibit 
gratitude, that we condescend to grow fat upon his beef and mutton ; 
as well might the tailor be deemed a heartless being, who did not mani- 
fest the excess of his sensibilities in our behalf, because we have been 
so peculiarly obliging as to shield ourselves from the wintry storm be- 
hind his broadcloth! Tosuch an extent has this inconceivable folly of 
patronage begun to prevail, that we really believe, there are persons 
who think that an Irving ought to be grateful to the public, because 
they read his books; that Simms ought to bow down and worship the 
people, because they have been so condescending as to buy up two edi- 
tions of the Yemassee. Oh! out upon such drivellers! It makes our 
very hearts turn sick within us, to hear the simple name of patronage ; 
we wish it could be expunged from the language of our free country— 
for with freedom it can have nought in common—by an act of Con- 
gress. But, in the meantime, we have wandered too far from our 
subject. We were observing that the hereditary fortunes of Europe 
were of service to the increase of the fine arts, by leading to the forma- 
tion of those splendid galleries, which descend from father to son, with 
the family name and family prejudices, and which are continually in- 
creased, by additions from the most prominent works of art to be found 
in the present day. The influence which these collections exercise is, 
in itself, threefuld—they cause a demand for good pictures; they pro- 
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duce a species of hereditary taste for pictorial embellishments in certain 
families ; and, being ever open to the eye of admiration, afford, at the 
same time, a school for the practice and emulation of the artist, and for 
the taste of the public at large. These are some of the vast advan- 
tages which the foreign painter must, at the very outset, possess over 
his American rival. If poor, he is furnished with the best lecturers, 
the most admirable models, free of expense ; if he display superior pro- 
mise, he is supported far above the miserable thoughts of daily food, 
until such time as he is fitted to strive against his equals; if, his educa- 
tion completed, he arrive at excellence, he is certain of an extended 
market, and an hourly increasing demand for his labors. Here, on 
the other hand, the student is, for the most part, scarcely enabled to 
gain the requisite instruction, even in an elementary degree ; and, even 
if he do gain it, he is, ten to one, prevented from giving to it sufficient 
time, by the hard necessity of providing for his own wants, perhaps for 
the wants of a family, by that pencil, which is hindered from ever 
attaining to maturity, by its undue’ and forced precociousness; sup- 
posing even that he succeed, that he become eminent, the market is 
limited, the peculiarity of taste which induces a love for the fine arts is 
confined to a few, the demand for pictures of any other kind than por- 
traits—although decidedly increasing—is small and precarious; and, 
wors2 than all, we are decidedly of opinion that the younger artists are 
somewhat invidiously, and very unkindly, kept dewn—partly by the 
more fortunate of their own class, and yet more by that unfortunate 
admiration for names, that tendency to create great standards out of 
persons who are no standards at all, and afterwards to consider every 
thing produced by them, as necessarily superior tu any thing produced 
by any one else, however intrinsically superior it may be. A proof of 
this undue partiality is, we fear, rather grossly exhibited even in this 
very exhibition, on which we have bestowed a degree of praise, which 
could be justified only by its truly extraordinary merit. We allude to 
the pertiracity with which alt the works—all the beautiful works—of a 
very rising artist, of whom we have much more to say hereafter—have 
been stuck into corners—put out of sight—hung so low down on the 
surbase as to be wholly unseen, unless positively sought for—or placed 
so high as to be invisible even to the most eager scrutiny; and all this 
for no other reason, that we can conceive, but to prevent him from out. 
shining some or those artists, who, standing high in the public estima. 
tion of their abilities, are determined, as it would seem, to admit no 
one who shall dare to their own elevation. 

The noticing such things as these—the being compelled to notice 
them, is one of the most painful parts of a critic’s duty—nevertheless, 
it is his duty ;—any thing which tends to overshadow humble merit must 
be severely handled, not only that it causes the art itself to deteriorate, 
but that it causes its depreciation in the public mind. Indeed, artists 
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should have nothing to do with the disposal of their own pictures, or 
with those of their rivals, neither should they have any hand—as we 
fear they have too often—in commenting upon the faults and merits 
of their own irritable race, especially through columns which affect to 
be devoted to impartial criticism. 

Before passing on to the consideration of the pictures individually 
as they strike our eye, we have a few observations to make concerning 
the old masters, and the strictures which have been lately made on 
them, and on the deference that is shown to them, in this country. In 
many respects, these strictures are true ; paintings—genuine paintings—- 
by the old masters, are extremely rare; good pictures, almost beyond 
the reach of acquisition; furthermore, thousands of forgeries are an- 
nually sold in these United States, as paintings of the great masters, 
which are not so, and which, if they were so, would still be dad paint- 
ings—not bad comparatively speaking, but positively bad/ Further 
than this, we are decidedly of opinion that there has been, and still is, 
a modern school of painting in Europe, which has produced alumni equal 
in their peculiar styles to the best of the ancients. Reynolds and even 
Lawrence may confidently be placed beside any limner of the human 
face divine, less distinguished than Vandyck, and their chef-d’e@uvres 
are equal to his second rates, if not superior. Gainsborough is as good 
a painter of English scenery and effect, as Claude Lorraine of Italian 
sunsets ; Turner’s best sea pictures will bear comparison with Vander- 
velde; Wilkie is equal to Teniers and Ostadt; tie dogs of Landseer, 
and the horses of Cooper, are little, if at all, inferior to those of Snyders 
and of Wouvermans; while the cabinet pictures of Leslie and Newton 
are equal to any thing of the kind that has been produced in any age. 
Still, this is but a consequence of the good effects produced by the old 
masters ; for it is from a full appreciation of their beauties, in the first 
place, that the painter has derived his skill, and, secondly, it is from a 
constant study of them, that the public have gained the capacity of ad- 
miring similar beauties in the works of modern artists. Without fur- 
ther delay, we shall proceed to our examination of the pictures in their 
order, premising only, that there is a greater degree of improvement 
to be discovered this year, in the works of almost all the younger artists, 
than we could have deemed possible. 

No. 2.—FemaLe Heav,—by G. W. Flagg,—is one of the first spe- 
cimens of that amazing improvement, of which we have spoken; the 
drawing of this young man is very perfect, his touch good, and his 
choice of colors admirable ; grave, rich, and harmonious ; if he do not 
live to be well-nigh at the head of his profession, we shall be not a little 
astonished. 

No. 7.—Tue Gotp-Fiss,—a Family group.—S. F. B. Morse, P. 
N. A. A very clever little cabinet picture, somewhat in the Flemish 
style; the finish as high as that of any of the old masters, and the whole 
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picture fraught with the same spirit. The little girl, sitting on the ground, 
facing the spectator, is not, however, by any means, so happy as the 
other figures. 

No. 8.—Tue BepcuamBer oF Wasnincton.—J. G. Chapman. Al- 
together the most remarkable painting in the room, if not the best ; dis- 
playing the greatest skill and taste, and, above all, the greatest know- 
ledge of perspective and chiaro-scuro. Out of a common bedchamber, 
with a few articles of furniture, by no means picturesque or striking in 
themselves, Mr. Chapman has wrought a most lovely picture. ‘There 
is a sentiment in it—an air of coolness and tranquillity, such as we 
seldom witness in an interior. The light shining through the white 
curtains, and just glancing on the mahogany wardrobe; the beautiful 
perspective terminating in an open window, through which we catch a 
glimpse of waving foliage ; the grouping of the various articles are all 
unsurpassed ; and, above all, the bright relief of the large armed-chair 
in the foreground, which is made to stand completely out of the canvass, 
without the introduction of a single mass of shaduw,—one of the most 
difficult points, by the way, in the whole range of the art,—is such as no 
one but an artist of a very high order would have attempted, much less 
succeeded in working up to very nature. 

No. 10.—Portrait oF A Cuitp.—H. Inman. One of the most 
beautiful works of this very talented painter. It is in the true spirit—and 
while perfectly original in all its points, yet recalls to our mind many 
of the exquisite drawings of Lawrence on similar subjects. Though 
not equal in strength or decided character to several other portraits of 
Mr. Inman in the exhibition, we should be inclined to give the pre- 
ference to this, for infantile grace, simplicity of design, and excelleuce 
of execution. 

No. 19.—RicHarp ano Kennetu.—W. Duniap, N. A. It was our 
intention, on commencing the present notice, to avoid, as much as pos- 
sible, all works of slight merit when unaccompanied by decided im- 
provement, and all such as are decidedly inferior. From this deter. 
mination we must depart in this instance, so far as to regret, that the 
author of this picture should have shipwrecked his reputation, by a daub 
equally void of drawing, taste or effect ! and to wonder how the Academy 
should have suffered a thing, which really might have been dore as 
well by a boy of fourteen, to be hung up as a blot upon their walls, and 
a condemnation of their taste and judgment. It is not our wish to hurt 
the feelings of any person, especially when our strictures are not likely 
to be conducive of good to the painter criticised, but Mr. Dunlap has 
written in such a strain of bitterness concerning other, and superior, 
artists, that he cannot complain if to himself criticism be meted strictly, 
provided it be impartial. 

No. 21.—Portrair or aA Lapy.—C. O. Ingham. Among the 
painters who have made the greatest strides in advance of their former 
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reputation, Mr. Ingham is one of the foremost. Having long possessed 
considerable eminence in his profession, we think this year goes far to 
set him at the head of it. In female portraiture, in delicacy of pencil. 
ling, and almost laborious finish, he is unapproached ; and, although for 
bolder subjects, and male heads, we conceive Inman’s touch to be su- 
perior, we incline to yield the palm for female fuces to the subject of 
our present notice ;—this picture, as well as No. 26, are among the hap- 
piest of his efforts. 

No. 24.—Lanpscare, Steepy Hottow.—J. Cole. This gentleman 
has for some time stood by almost universal consent at the head of the 
landscape painters of America, and it is not ours to impugn the judg- 
ment which placed him in that proud elevation. Mr. Cole can unques.- 
tionably paint exquisitely, and we have seen pictures of his which it 
would not be easy to surpass. We are not, however, of opinion that 
any painting exhibited by him this year, bears any proportion either to 
his extraordinary reputation, or to his own decided proofs of talent, as 
shown on former occasions. ‘This picture is an attempt at representing 
the woods in the first flush of their summer’s foliage, and may, for aught 
we know, be true enough to nature; but, if so, it is but a proof of what 
we have ever maintained, that it is not enough for a painter to copy 
nature—he must copy her indeed, not in her wild freaks and fanciful 
caprices, but in her familiar garb of every-day loveliness. He must 
choose such effects, as are not only truths, but acknowledged and admit- 
ted truths—inasmuch as he will shock his admirers no less, by repre- 
senting some strange and unfamiliar object of nature, than by coining 
the most grotesquely from his own imagination. The whole of the 
picture before us, though well wrougit up, and the foliage beautifully 
pencilled, is rendered absolutely disagreeable, by the monotonous pre- 
valence of a light pea-green hue. 

No. 25.—Summer Twiticut.—J. Cole. This, though not equal to 
the lovely pictures of the same master exhibited last year, particularly 
to the twilight scene illustrative of Parisina, is still in his old style, and 
is, therefore, beautiful ; the sky is managed admirably, as are the reflec. 
tions of the rosy glow, which is yet lingering on the horizon, on the quiet 
lake,—possibly the rays diverging from the setting-sun are rather too 
definite and hard ; but, after all, this is, perhaps, hypercriticism !—lIt is 
assuredly a beautiful picture. 

No. 33.—PortraitT oF His Wire.—J. Sully. This is, indeed, the 
very model of a portrait—rich, speaking, chaste, and strong. There 
is the spirit of a hundred modern pictures concentrated into this single 
head, and we are bold to say, that few—very few—old paintings, by the 
most celebrated masters, can beat this, either as a picture or a portrait. 
Although not familiar with the features from which it was designed, we 
cannot look at it, without feeling the certainty that it must be strongly 
characterized by individual resemblance. 
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No. 34.—Portrait or a Lapy.—C. C. Ingham. This is Mr. Ing- 
ham’s masterpiece—and might well be acknowledged the masterpiece of 
prouder names. There is a grace—a meaning—in the features, and in 
the careless abandon of the figure, which, without taking into account 
the beauty of the face, the admirable finish of the hair, and, indeed, of 
the entire picture, proves that the artist from whose studio it comes, 
deserves a much higher fame than that of a mere copyist, however 
successful, of the human face divine! 

No. 37.—Avutumn Twiticut.—J. Cole. Another true but unsuc- 
cessful, and we think unpleasing, picture. The distant peak and the 
autumnal sky are exquisite, but the red and yellow foliage of the forest 
does not tell. It is, indeed, strange that the effects which are so lovely 
in nature, should so often have a contrary appearance when trans- 
ferred, however faithfully, to canvass. Such will be generally found 
to be the cuse; for to speak of exaggeration is mere folly! Any per- 
son familiar with our autumnal woodlands, must be aware that to ex. 
aggerate their hues is absolutely impossible, inasmuch as colors can 
hardly reach the depth, variety, and brilliance of their individual tints. 
Exaggerate the scarlet leaf of the sumach, for instance! you might as 
well speak of overdoing the transparency of water, or of exceeding the 
lustre of the sun. Still, as we said before, however beautiful the effect 
may be on the wide pages of the book of nature, it is in many cases 
the reverse upon the painter’s easel. The blending of the ingredients 
is so difficult to be attained, that the picture, while we are aware that it 
is, in truth, below the mark of splendor, looks hot and fiery. We 
know not whether, in the present instance, this unfortunate effect may 
not be increased by the position of the painting, which hangs between 
two of the coldest pictures imthe room; that on the left hand being a 
cold gray sketch of the Highlands, by Weir, painted with a view to 
being engraved, and with hardly any brilliance or color. This may, and 
probably does, render the other picture infinitely more glaring than it 
would be, if looked upon in a more favorable situation. In concluding 
these observations for the present month, with the intention of resuming 
them in our ensuing number, we would earnestly disclaim the slightest 
feeling contrary to the interests of the very clever master we have ven- 
tured to criticise. Far from it. Mr. Cole has no warmer admirers 
than ourselves, and it is on account of this very admiration, that we 
would suggest to him faults, which it only rests with himself to avoid in 
future, and which should never occur in the labors of a painter, of his 
distinguished and deserved renown. 
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Among all the different kinds of cant which European writers have 
from time to time indulged in, in relation to this country, there is none 
more prepostercus than that which denies it the materials of an original 
and highly imaginative literature. The assertion of the inferiority of 
the vegetable kingdom, upon this continent, as compared with that of 
Europe, and the doctrine of the human race degenerating upon our 
shores, as advanced and supported by Robertson, Buffon, and others, 
were indeed sufficiently absurd. But the magnificent vegetation of our 
forest solitudes, and the miraculous growth of the cities which are 
everywhere sipplanting them, do not more completely give the lie to 
the childish assertions of such ras! sophists, than does every thing con- 
nected with our political existence to the shallow conclusions of the 
other theorists to whom we have alluded. 

Never—unless it be the age in which we live—never has Europe 
seen a period like that in which this continent was discovered. The 
whole human mind was in a glow, and arts and arms, the stimulus of 
song, and the electric love of enterprise, the passion for distinction and 
the eager grasping after wealth, all shone upon, and goaded and in- 
flamed the souls of men, fusing them as it were into strange moulds, 
and quickening feelings and capacities into life that were the mothers of 
deeds wild ard extravagant as themselves. The young continent had 
hardly emerged from the ocean foam that sparkled on its shores, when 
a thousand adventurous spirits, like the Heathen gods of old, rushed 
to embrace the new and glorious offspring of the sea. The deep that 
had divided the earth was broken up by a thousand keels, and world 
called unto world as if a new planet had appeared in our system. 

Europe, once rid of the restive spirits which had fermented in her 
bosom, soon subsided into her wonted order, and wars and revolutions, 
the elevation of some petty prince, or the exchange of some few square 
leagues of territory, succeeded in the usual see-saw routine—leaving 
the customary increase of population, and ancient limits of territories, 
much the same, until the appearance of Napoleon put things upon a 
different scale. Here, however, a very different game was playing. 
The players indeed were few, but the stake was beyond price. A half 
dozen different bands of adventurers, from as many of the nations of 
Christendom, were engaged in subduing a continent—in building up 
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empires, to which the countries whence they came are but as a handful 
of earth to a broad acre in geographical extent. In the accomplish- 
ment of their task, they encountered obstacles and overcame difficulties, 
for which we may in vain seek a parallel in the sober pages of history. 
They coxfronted perils and enacted prodigies, such as before the pen 
of the romancer had alone recorded. They traversed regions whose 
grandeur and extent the imagination of the poct had only dreamed of. 
And they—themselves no common men—were brought into continual 
contact with peoples new and strange—peoples which, however resem- 
bling each other, presented a novel and peculiar moral physiognomy, 
differing, and broadly differing from all the known nations of the earth. 
Now, bearing in mind that all these elements of romance and poctry 
were in action, in continual and ever-changing action, for the space of 
two centuries, where, we would ask—in what country—in what history 
—in whos annals, ancient or modern—we challenge the world’s range 
—are to be found richer, nobler, or more abundant materials for “ an 
original and imaginative literature,” than in America. 

‘This sounds very well,” replies the European critic, “but there is 
one insurmountable difficulty you have to contend with—these things 
are all matters of history; they want the dim religious light of an- 
tiquity ; they are already set down with the precision of mathematical 
diagrams upon the printed pages of the annalist.” 

False, wholly false. Not a tythe of them—not a thousandth part 
of them. The romance of our country, as yet, lives only in tradition. 
And from Maine to Florida, from the estuary of the Hudson to the 
never-ebbing tide of Superior—there is not a stream or a mountain 
but is rife with it—not a river but has been dyed with the blood of bat- 
tle—not a valley but has been trampled by the hostile foot of the 
invader, or rung with the warwhoop of its gallant and unfortunate 
defenders. Go where you will over the broad Union, and you will not 
find a spot but has its local history—its tale of midnight strife, and still 
recurring border feud—of sudden onslaught and bold resistance—of 
cruelly dissevered domestic ties, and vengeance still more cruel—of love 
that endured all things—of hatred that dared still more—of every wild 
passion and feeling, in short, that spring to life and blaze in men’s 
bosoms, amid scenes where Poetry has ever built her loftiest throne. 
No! the field is broad enough, the soil is deep enough, the vineyard 
is abundant enough for all. But there are no laborers. There is 
either a radical want of poetic genius in the country, or else its inspira- 
tions have been frozen up by foreign influence: We are bullied into 
a belief that no poetry can spring from our soil; and the writings of 
even the few among us who deserve the names of poets, might, with 
a few exceptions, have been produced as well, so far as nationality is 
concerned, on the banks of the Thames, as on those of the Connec- 
ticut or the Potomac. Time was when the same weakness beset our 
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countrymen in relation to every other invention of genius, until the bold. 
ness and indefatigability of Fulton disenthralled their faculties in one 
department, and led them to strike out new paths in mechanics, while 
the fame of Allston and Leslie inspirited them to original and vigorous 
exertion in another sphere, and imbued them with that confidence in 
their powers, which the daring genius of Cole has since so happily 
exemplified in his treatment of native subjects for the pencil. 

The work which has induced these desultory reflections is singularly 
characteristic of the early days of America, and comprehending within 
itself the materials of a dozen romances, it forms a rich and invaluable 
addition to the sterling iiterature of the country. A sober history itself, 
it will prove a living spring for the poet and the novelist to draw their 
inspiration from. 

The expedition of De Soto is the most remarkable in the history of the 
country. The march of this bold invader, with his steel-clad and mounted 
foliowers, through the swamps and over the hammocs of Florida, the 
forests of Alabama, and the savannas of Arkansaw, amid innumerable 
warlike and hostile tribes, was one of the most daring undertakings in 
the history of exploration. The details of it, however, have been 
hitherto locked up in the old Spanish chronicle of the Inca Garcilaso 
de la Vega, or known to us only through English translations of the 
narrative of the anonymous Portuguese adventurer. It was reserved 
for Mr. Theodore Irving to give the American reader the first com- 
plete history of De Soto’s expedition ; and by availing himself liberally 
of the only sources of information within his power, and exercising a 
nice discrimination in balancing the assertions of the two writers, from 
whom his copious facts are drawn, to produce a work which has all the 
charm about it of the old chroniclers, united to the freshness and finish 
of a modern composition. We will not anticipate the pleasure of the 
reader by following Mr. Irving in his interesting and flowing narrative, 
but we cannot withstand the temptation of quoting liberally from among 
the many striking passages that offer themselves in a work so abound. 
ing in incident. 

We commence our extracts with one or two descriptions of encoun- 
ters with the Indians, which, it must be confessed, tell as well for the 
naked and illy-armed aborigines as they do for the doughty cavaliers, 
who, cased in steel, and mounted on powerful chargers, were both im- 
pregnable to attack, and resistless while attacking, the ill-starred natives. 


A BOLD ARCHER. 


“The Indians of the Far West have always been noted for their gallant and martial 
bearing, and their proneness to feats of individual prowess and bravado. In their 
wanderin z through (his wild hunting region, the Spaniards had frequent instances of 
the kind, two or three of which are worthy of especial notice. In_the course of their 
march throuzh the province of Los Vaqueros, they encamped one afterncon in an open 
plain. The Spaniards stretched themselves on the ground to repose, while their In- 
dian attendants picpaicd their repast. While thus reclininz, they observed an Indian 
warrior sally out of i: adjacent wood and approach the camp. He was gaily pamted ; 
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had a bow in his hand, a quiver of arrows over his right shoulder, and waving plumes 
upon his head. 

Pe The Spaniards seeing him advance alone, and peacefully, imagined that he was 
charged with some message from his Cacique to the Governor, and allowed him to 
draw nigh. He came within fifty paces of a group of soldiers, who were conversing 
together ; then, suddenly fixing an arrow in his bow, he sent it in the midst of them. 

“The Spaniards seeing him bend his bow, some sprang aside, others threw them- 
selves upon the ground. The arrow whistled by without touching any of them, but 
flyinz beyond, where five or six female Indians were under a tree, pee dinner for 
their masters, it struck one in the shoulder, and passing throuzh her body, buried 
itself in the bosom of another; they both fell and expired. ‘The savage then turned, 
and fled with surpsising speed to the woods. The Spaniards beat the alarm and 
shouted after him. The captain, Baltazar de Gallegos, beinz by chance on horseback, 
heard the shout, and saw te savage flyin z; susp?ctinz the cause, he gave chase, over- 
took him close to the wood, and transtixed him with his lance.” 


The scene of this summary vengeance was upon those hunting 
grounds of the Far West, with which the delightful work of Washing- 
ton Irving has recently familiarized us, The introduction of horses into 
that prairie region has made some difference there since De Soto’s day, 
and the cruel and cowardly act detailed in the following passage, could 
hardly be perpetrated against the same number of Pawnee troopers. 


THE UNFORTUNATE CHALLENGER. 


“Three days after this, the army halted for a day to repos? in a beautiful plain, of 
the same province. While thus indul zing, they saw, about ten in the morninz, two 
Indian warriors approaching across the plain. ‘They were fine-looking fellows, deco- 
rated with lofty plunes, bearing their bows in their hands, and their quivers at their 
backs. They stalked to within two hundred paces of the camp, and then began to 
walk round a large nut-tree, not side by side, but circling in opposite directions, so as 
to pass each other, and guard one another’s backs. In this way they kept on all day, 
without deizning to take any notice of the Negroes, Indians, women and boys who 
occasionally passed near them, bringing water and wood. 

“ The Spaniards understood fron this, that they came not for the domestics but for 
them, and they forthwith repo-ted to the Governor what they had observed. He ordered 
that no soldier should go out to them, but that they should be left alone as madmen. 

“The Indians continued their cireumvolutions about the tree, waiting patiently, it 
would s2em, for sone of the Spaniards to take up this singular challenge. po near 
sunset, when a company of horse, who had been out sine morning scouring the coun- 
try. returned. Their quarters were near the place where this extraordinary scene was 
acting, and observing it, they asked. “ what Indians are these?” Having learnt the 
order of the Governor, that they should be unmolested, as two madmen, it was obeyed 
by all except a headlong soldier named Juan Paez, who, eager to exhibit his valor, ex- 
claimed, “a pest upon them, here’s one madder than they, who will cure their mad- 
ness!” So sayinz, he spurred towards them. When the Indians saw but a sin le 
Spaniard advancing to attack them, the one who was nearest to Paez stepped forth to 
receive him, and the other separating, placed himself under a tree ; thus manifesting a 
wish to fizht man to man, and disregarding the advantage that the Spaniard had in 
being mounted. The soldier spurred upon the Indian at full speed to bear him down 
with the shock. His adversary waited with an arrow in his bow, until he came within 
shot, when he sped his shaft. It struck Juan Paez in the muscular part of the left 
arm, passed throu zh it and throu th both sides of a sleeve of mail, and remained crossed 
in the wound. The arm dropped powerless, the reins slipped from the hand, and the 
horse feeling them fall, stopped of a suiden, as horses are often trained to do. 

“ The companions of Juan Paez, who had not yet alighted, seeing his peril, galloped 
to his rescue. The Indians not choosing to encounter such odds, fled to a nei hbor- 
in wood, but before they could reach it were overtaken and lanced to death. In this 
affair the savages certainly showed a spirit of chivalry, and a punctilio as to the laws 
of the duel, which merited a better return at the hands of Spanish cavaliers.” 


Challenges of this kind would appear to be by no means uncommon 
among our native tribes, contrary as they seem to their general mode 
of conducting war, or revenging themselves upon a private enemy. 
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Several anecdotes to this effect, are given by Major Long, and we 
quote another, almost as striking as the last, from our author. 


INDIAN DUEL. 


“One of the savages who had escaped, desirous of showing his skill with the bow 
and arrow, separated himself from his companions, and shouted to the Spaniards, giv- 
ing them to understand, by signs and words, that he challenged any archer to come out 
and have a shot with him, to prove which man was the better marksman. Upon this 
Juan de Salinas, a brave Asturian hidal zo, who, with some companions, had sheltered: 
himself amon z trees from the arrows, stepped forth, and walking down to the bank of 
the river, took his stand opposite to the Indian. One of his companions called on him 
to wait, until he should come and guard him with his shield; but Salinas refused to 
take any advantage of his enemy. He placed an arrow in his cross-bow, while the 
Indian also selected one from his quiver, and both drew at the same moment. 

“The dart of Juan de Salinas took effzct, and pierced the Indian’s breast. He 
would have fallen, but was received in the arms of his companions, who bore him 
away, more dead than alive. The Indian’s arrow pierced the Spaniard in the nape of 
the neck, and remained crossed in the wound. Salinas returned with it in this state 
to his comrades, well pleased with his success. The comrades of the fallen Indian 
allowed him to depart without molestation, as the challen ze had been man to man.” 


The chivalry of the combat is here decidedly in favor of the Indians, 
though the fortune of the fight was against them. In the following in- 
stance, the prowess appears to have been equal on both sides. 


A DOUGHTY CHAMPION. 


“ After the battle several of the Spaniards, as usual, were scattered about the field 
examining the dead. Three foot soldiers and two on horseback were thus employed, 
when one of the former saw an Indian raise his head from among the bushes and im- 
mediately conceal it again. He gave the cry of Indians! Indians! The two men on 
horseback, thinking some of the enemy were coming in force, galloped off in different 
directions to meet them. In the meantime, the foot soldier who had discovered the 
Indian among the bushes, ran up to kill him. 

“ The savaze, seeing he could not escape, stepped forth manfully to the encounter, 
armed with a Spanish battleaxe, which he had gained that morning in the village. 
Takinz it in both hands, he struck the shield of the soldier, severed it in two, and badly 
wounded his arm. The pain of the wound was so great, and the blow so violent, that 
the Spaniard had not strength to attack his foe. The Indian then rushed upon the 
other soldier who was coming up, struck his shield in the same manner, broke it in 
twain, wounded him likewise in the arm, and disabled him. One of those on horse 
seeinz his companions so rou zhly handled, charged upon the Indian, who took shelter 
under an oak tree. The Spaniard, not being able to ride under the tree, drew near, 
and made s>veral powerful thrusts at the Indian, but could not reach him. The savage 
rushed out, brandished the battleaxe with both hands, struck the horse across the 
shoulder, and laid it open from the withers to the knee, so as to deprive him of the 
power of moving. 

“ At this moment, Gonzalo Silvestre, who was on foot, came up. He had been in 
no haste, deeming two foot soldiers and three horsemen s"fficient to manage one In- 
dian. The latter, elated by his success, advanced to receive him with great boldness. 
Graspinz the battleaxe in both hands, he gave a blow similar to the two first; but 
Silvestre was more guarded than his companions. The weapon glanced over the 
shield and stuck in the ground. Silvestre having the savage at advantage, save him a 
diazonal blow with his sword, which laid open his face and breast, and entering his 
arm, nearly severed the wrist. The infidel seizing the axe, between the stump and his 
other hand, with a desperate leap made an attempt to wound the Spaniard in the face; 
but Silvestre again warding off the blow with his shield, gave him a sweeping cut 
peeene: the waist, that passed through his naked body, and he fell dead, cut completely 
asunder.” 


The career of the Spaniards upon this expedition appears to have 
been stained by fewer instances of cruelty, than elsewhere blackened 
their conquests. Still, their footsteps were bloody enough, and wé 
sicken at times to read of fair and fertile and peaceful provinces deso- 
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lated, and whole nations of happy barbarians hurled from the seat of 
their ancestors, and scattered before the lances of these civilized sav- 
ages. Our author details some heart-rending accounts of their for- 
titude and endurance of the calamities which these insolent foreign ad- 
venturers brought upon their humble homes. If there be one fault in 
this book, nevertheless, it is the not branding each outrage of the con- 
queror with the indignation which it merits. This fault, however, is 
one that is shared by Mr. Irving, with almost every historian who ever 
tracked the steps of conquest; for it is unhappily one of the attributes 
of human nature, that its sympathy for misfortune, in political convul- 
sions, is always swallowed up in admiration for success. 

We copy the following from among innumerable instances which are 
given of the noble bearing of the conquered tribes, in circumstances of 
the last extremity. 

STOICAL CULPRITS. 


“ Anxious to procure particular information of the plans of the conspirators, Moscosce 
ordered an Indian, who was loitering about the town, and whom he suspected to be a 
spy, to be put to the rack. This is always a sure mode of forcing out round assertions, 
whether true or false. The Indian, under torture, declared that twenty Caciques of 
the neighborhood were about to attack the camp with a large army: that, to put him 
off his guard and conceal their treachery, they were to send a present of fish three days 
before the attack, and another present on the appointed day. ‘That the Indians who 
brought the fish, combining with those who served in the camp, were to seize upon all 
lances and other weapons that were at hand, and set fire to the houses, At the sizht 
of the flames, the Caciques with their troops were to rush from the places where they 
lay in ambush, and assail the Spaniards on all sides, in the height of their confusion. 

“The Governor, having heard the story, ordered the Indian to be kept in chains. 
On the day he had mentioned, thirty Indians came into town, bearing presents of fish 
and messages of kindness. The Governor immediately ordered them to be seized, 
taken aside separately, and examined concerning the conspiracy. They attempted no 
defence, but made full confession of the plot. Moscoso, with his usual 1izor, ordered 
forthwith that their right hands should be cut off, and that they should be sent thus 
mutilated to their homes, to give warning to their Caciques that their treachery was 
discovered. The stoical savages bore their punishment without flinching; scaree was 
the hand of one stricken off, when another laid his arm upon the block. Their patience 
and firmness extorted the pity and admiration even of their enemies.” 


The fortitude here displayed, is nothing to the incredible acts of 
valor evinced before the remorseless Spaniards could attain the mastery 
over these undaunted spirits. In one instance, the Spaniards having 
driven nearly a thousand Indians into a lake, and surrounded it with 
guards, lest their prey should escape after night-fall, the warriors swam 
about, three or four clinging to each other, while one would mount 
upon their backs and ply his bow and arrows against the Spaniards, 
who kept up a dropping fire with their harquebusses. Jn vain were 
they called on to surrender—in vain did their companions, from wounds 
or exhaustion in swimming, sink beneath the water, or expire on the 
shoals, beneath the fire of their ever-watchful enemies—still the sur- 
vivors maintained the fight; and, when their arrows were exhausted, 
covering their heads with the leaves of the water-lilies, they attempted 
to swim noiselessly to the shore, while the turmoil and bubbling re- 
vealed them to the vigilant troopers, who brained them by dozens, 
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as they tried to creep up the bank, and strike a last blow for ven- 
geance. 

We have room for but one more extract, and that details the most 
important battle in which the Spaniards were engaged throughout the 
exploration. It occurred near a populous village, near which De Soto 
had taken up his quarters, and was brought on as follows : 


“ Juan Ortiz presented himself at the door of the large house into which the Cacique 
had entered, but several Indians met him at the threshold, and refused him admittance. 
The message he brought was passed in to the Cacique, and word returned that he 
would come to the Governor immediately. 

“Some time having elapsed without his appearance, Juan Ortiz presented himself 
with a second message, and received a similar reply. After another interval he 
returned a third time, and called out, ‘Tell Tuscaloosa to come forth ; the food is upon 
the table, and the Governor is waiting for him.’ 

“ Upon this, there sallied forta an Indian, who appeared to be the General. He was 
in a furious heat, and his eyes flashed fire. * Who are these robbers! these vagabonds!’ 
cried he, ‘ who keep calling to my chief, Tuscaloosa, come out! come out! with as little 
reverence as if he were one of them? By the sun and moon! this insolence is no 
longer to be borne. Let us cut them to pieces on the spot, and put an end to their 
wickedness and tyranny.’ 

“Scarce had he spoken these words, when another Indian stepped up behind him, 
and placed in his hand a bow and arrows. The Indian Guaeal hee back from his 
shonin the folds of a superb mantle of martin skins, which was buttoned round his 
neck, and, baring his arm, drew to the head an arrow, levelled at a knot of Spaniards 
in the square. Before he had time to wing the shaft, a blow from the sword of Baltasar 
de Galleyos laid open the whole of the side exposed by throwing back his mantle: his 
entrails gushed forth, and he fel] dead on the spot. 

“ His son, a youth of eighteen years of age, of a noble demeanor, sprang to avenge 
his death, and let fly six or seyen arrows as fast as he could draw them; but, seeing 
that they struck harmless upon the armor of Gallegos, he took his bow in both hands, 
and, closing with him, dealt him three or four blows over the head, with such rapidit 
and force, that the blood sprang from beneath his casque, and ran over his forehead. 
Gallegos, as soon as he could recover from the surprise, gave him two thrusts in the 
breast with his sword, that laid him dead at his teet. 

“The warwhoop now rang throughout the yillage. Torrents of warriors, ready 
armed, poured out of every house, attacking the Spaniards who were scattered about 
the principal street. Though overwhelmed with numbers, the Spaniards kept a bold 
face to the enemy, fighting stoutly, and disputing the ground inch by inch, until they 
retreated out of the city, leaving fie of their number slain.” * * * 

“In the meantime the few cavaliers who had been able to mount their horses, 
together with a few other horsemen who had just arrived from the main body, joined 
their forces and endeavored to protect their comrades who were fighting on foot. The 
approach of the cavalry checked the impetuosity of the savages, and gave time for the 
Spaniards to rally and form themselves into two bands, the one of horse, the other of 
foot. They then charged the enemy with a fury inspired by their recent maltreatment, 
and drove them back into the village. They would have followed them in, but were 
assailed with such showers of stones and arrows, from the wall and the loop-holes, that 
they were compelled to draw back. 

“ The Indians seeing them retreat, again rushed forth, some by the gate, others letting 
themselves down from the wal]; and, closing with the Spaniards, seized hold of the 
very lances of the horsemen, struggling with them until drawn more than two hundred 
paces from the wall. 

“In this way they fought backwards and forwards, without cessation, for three 
hours; the Spaniards always standing by each other, and keeping their front to the 
enemy, in which alone consisted their safety, being so few in number. They found, 
however, that they suffered too severely when near the village, from the missiles 
launched from the wall, and that their best chance was in the open fields where they 
had room to manage their horses and wield their lances.” * t ° 

“The Spaniards suffered severely in these repeated conflicts; but their loss was 
nothing in comparison with that of the Indians, who had no defensive armor, and on 
whom every blow was effective. Seeing the advantage that the horses gave the Span- 
iards in the open field, the Indians now shut themselves up within the village, closing 
the gates and manning the ramparts, 
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“ Upon this, the Governor ordered the cavalry, being the best armed, to dismount, 
and taking bucklers for their defence, and battleaxes in their hands, to break open the 
gates, and strive to take the village by storm. 

“The Indians fou zht desperately, both in the streets and from the tops of the houses. 
The Spaniards, galled by the missiles from the latter, and fearful the enemy would 
retake the houses already gained, set fire to them. As they were of reeds and other 
combustible materials, they were soon wrapped in flames and smoke, adding to the 
horror of the scene. 

“ Those who were within doors were consumed by the flames or stifled by the 
smoke ; those who were fighting from the roofs were either cut off by the fire, or obliged 
to throw themselves below. Many females perished in their dwellings. 

“ Maddened at seeing their ranks thinned and their warriors laying slaughtered in 
heaps, the Indians now called upon the womn to seize upon the weapons of the slain 
and reven ze their death. Many had already been fighting by the side of their husbands, 
but on this appeal, every one rushed into the conflict. Some armed themselves with 
the swords, lances and parfisans lost by the soldicry, and thus wounded them with 
their own weapons; others s:ized bows and arrows, which they plied with almost equal 
stren 2th and skill with their husbands. In their fury, they threw themselves before the 
mon, and even rushed upon the weapons of their enemies ; for the courage of woman, 
when once roused, is fierce and desperate, and her spirit more reckless and vehement 
than that of man. The Spaniards, however, had consideration for their sex, and pity 
for thcir despair, and abstained from slaying or wounding them.” 


In the meantime the Spaniards received a reinforcement in a body 
of troopers who had been sent out on a foraging party in the morning, 
and arrived upon the scene of action in time to complete the discomfiture 


of the Indians. 


“Ten or twelve of the cavaliers spurred up the main street, where the battle was 
hottest, and coming upon the rear of a throng of Indians, male and female, who were 
fighting with the fury of demons, they broke through them with such impetuosity, as 
not merely to overturn them, but also several of the Spaniards with whom they were 
contending. The carnage was horrible, for the savages refused to surrender or to lay 
down their arms, but fouzht till the last gasp, until all were slain, 

“Here ended this bloody strugzle, which had lasted for nine hours. The village 
remained a smoking ruin, covered with the slain, and victory declared for the Span- 
iards, just as the sun went down. The last Indian warnor that wielded a weapon, 
was one of those fig'itinz in the village. So blinded was he by fury, that he was un- 
conscious of the fate of his comrades, until glancing his eye around, he saw them all 
lying dead. Secing further contest hopeless, he turned to fly, and reaching the wall, 
sprang lizhtly to the top, thinking to escape into the fields. Here, however, to his 
dismay, he beheld squadrons of horse and foot below him, and the field covered with- 
his slauzhtered countrymen. Escape was impossible; death or slavery awaited him 
from the hands of his enemy. In his despair, he snatched the string from his bow, 
passed it round his neck, and fastening the other end to a branch of one of the trees that: 
rose out of the rampart, he threw himself from the wall and was strangled before the 
Spaniards had time to prevent it.” 


This striking extract is necessarily marred by thus abridging it. In. 
the original it is a fine specimen of the style of our author, which bears 
a happy resemblance to that of his distinguished relative, to whom 
the work is inscribed. The style is, in fact, by no means the least’ 
attraction of the work. Mr. Irving has been fortunate in forming 
himself upon an excellent model, without sinking into the servility of 
a mere imitator; nor will the care he has lavished upon this, his first 
work, be thrown away; for, we venture to predict, that his volumes: 
will take a permanent place in the library, and secure for the writer an: 
enviable position among men of letters. 
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Tue InriwweLr—By the Author of Cala- 
var.—This romance is so infinitely supe- 
rior to its predecessor Calavar, that it is in 
truth somewhat difficult to believe it from 
the same hand. From materials of nearly 
the same texture, the author has in this 
instance wrouzht a story of hizh interest, 
without the introduction of the wholesale 
slaughters with which Calavar is crowded 
even to satiety. In the Infidel, moreover, 
we are caused to sympathize with the nzht 

is converted sister—as being of the true 
stamp ; indeed we are much mistaken if 
the character of the proud, dauntless, 
chivalrous and generous savage has ever 
been described so powerfully as in this in- 
stance by the pen of Dr. Bird. Cortes is 
also well conceived and executed. He 
is not represented either as the ferocious 
savaze some historians have depicted him, 
revelling like a very fiend in the needless 
blood of his Indian victims, nor yet as the 
hizh-minded conqueror he is described by 
others—-but as a man, naturally virtuous 
and generous, goaded into guilt by the 
restless demon of ambition, hurried from 
crime to crime almost without being aware 
of their commission, and regretting it too 
late with a morbid repentance, to banish 
the stings of which he again rushes out 
into the fierce excitement of sin. This 
is not only the most probable and correct, 
but decidedly the most poetical view of his 
character. The mere savage villain we 
shudder at and loathe, even while we are 
chained down to the recital by the enthrall- 
ing interest—but the man stiugglinzg how- 
ever vainly against his violent and lawless 
passions must be an object of commisera- 
tion even when mingled with abhorrence, 
The hero Juan de Lerma—for although the 
title attaches to the heathen Guatimozin, 
and it is a misnomer when applied to him, 
the term infidel rather siznifying those 
perhaps who have relapsed froin light 
into darkness, than those who have never 
emerzed from obscurity—is an extremely 
well drawn portrait of the true Spanish 
Cavalior, virtuous, pious, brave, adhering 
to his faith, his king, and his God, through 
the desertion of friends, the treason of his 
leaders, and above all the generosity and 
— offices of his barbarian foc. La 
Monjonoza—we will not destroy the 
reader’s interest by divulging her story— 
is no less powerfully painted than the 
other characters.—Indeed after the first 
fifty-six pages of the first volume, which 
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are in truth dull enough—all is interest, 
life and excitement. It is decidedly a 
work of more—much more—than average 
skill and talent. 

JouRNAL OF A VOYAGE ROUND THE 
Worip—by J. NM. Reynolds.—Harpers.— 
This is one of the most valuable works 
that has for some time originated on this 
side of the Atlantic. It is a complete ac- 
count of the circumnavigation of the globe 
by the U.S. ship Potomac, Com. Downes, 
carefully prepared by a very able hand, 
and got up by the publishers in a style 
which evinces that no cost has been spared 
in bringing out the work. The writer, 
who holds a vigorous and not ungraceful 
pen, was the secretary of the commodore 
throu zhout the greater part of the voyage, 
and being thus a ward-room officer, and 
occupying a confidential position near the 
head of the expedition, his opportunitics and 
means of information were as good as those 
of the commodore himself, while his leisure 
to avail himself of them was necessarily 
more ample. None of these advantages 
appear to have been thrown away upon 
Mr. Reynolds, for he has omitted nothing 
which dilizent observation, and a keen in- 
terest in his task, would render instructive 
and inviting to the reader. 

Tue Rerormation FRance.—Har- 
per’s Theological Library.—T he results of 
the glorious struggle for religious libeity in 
the land of the Huguenots, are not indeed so 
satisfactory as those which have followed 
the march of the Reformation in other coun- 
tries, but nowhere was its prozress more 
marked with those noble sacrifices, and 
dauntless assertions of religious principle, 
which, with the horrors they drew upon 
the martyrs to their faith, give such thrill 
ing interest to the history of the period. It 
is only by keeping alive our knowledge of 
what men have done and dared for civil 
liberty, that we can sustain a due appre- 
ciation of the institutions under which we 
live: and it is only by studying the bloody 
but brilliant records of the Reformation that 
we can fully estimate the blessings of reli- 
gious freedom which now are ours. In this 
point of view the publication before us is a 
valuable addition to the general sources of 
religious and political information. 

Tac’s Pucriace—ls a little satiric 
poem, neatly printed in a thin 12mo. vol- 
ume of fifty-two pages. It purports to be 
the journey of a Pearl-Street Clerk from 
our metropolis of Gotham to New-Orleans, 
presenting to the reader a succession of 
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pictures sometimes merely humorous and 
satirical, sometimes musing, and in a highly 

tical strain and spirit. It is evidently 
a slizht sketch thrown off by the sport of a 
strong mind, and one possessing, if we are 
not widely mistaken, several of the requi- 
sites to prove a poet. ‘The versification is 
smooth throuzhout, although it is the free 
loose metre of the satire. The descrip- 
tion of the cholera city, and the ode to the 
Missouri are really instances of powerful 
writing, and the little song with which the 
book 1s concluded is agreeable from its 
perfectly easy humor and the absence of 
any thing forced. The author should, how- 
ever, stretch his wings wider; he may rely 
on it they will uphold him in a loftier and 
more sustained flight toward the higher 
regions of Parnassus. 

HE Brotuers; A TALe OF THE 
Fronpe.—2 vols. 12mo. Harper and 
Brothers.—As delicacy will of course pre- 
clude us from offering to the public any 
detailed account of a work in which we 
must feel too strong an interest—part of 
it having originally appeared in this Maga- 
zine—to attain to perfect impartiality, or 
at least to the credit of it—we take this 
opportunity of announcing, that it is at 
present in press, and will make its ap- 


ogg before the issue of our next num- 


r. The criticism of its merits or de- 
fects we shall leave to other and less in- 
terested hands. 

Park THeatre.—Power—Placide.—It 
is with a strong mixture of pleasure and 
regret that we advert to the aceomplished 
actor, who has now for the space of two 
years been delighting us on the boards of 
the Park. His farewell benefit has taken 
place—in a few days he will leave our 
shores to return to the land of his fathers— 
and we are bold to assert that no native 
of the British isles has ever carried with 
him in a greater or perhaps equal degree, 
the good wishes, the regard, the affection of 
almost every class. Mr, Power’s address 
to one of the most numerous audiences 
that have been collected in our city for 
many years in a real and unpacked house, 
was such as we should have expected from 
him—eloquent, warm, and fraught w:th 
that vein of pathos that runs side by side 
with humor tn the heart of every genume 
son of Erin. It was received, not as such 
addresses are for the most part hailed, with 
loud-mouthed but unmeaning applause— 
but with a burst of genuine feeling, a 
tribute not merely to the talent of the actor 
but to the virtues of the man. During rather 
an unusually long visit to our country, 
Mr. Power—alone perhaps in that respect 
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of the professional persons not in but far 
above whose class he is and should be 
rated—Mr. Power has so conducted him- 
self as to gain the real warm-hearted 
friendship of endnote, aye of thousands 
in our western land. From the highest to 
the lowest he has been the same! T'o the 
poor there has been no proud humility, to 
the rich no cringing, no haughty mock- 
condescension !—Having moved im Eng- 
land among circles which have been open 
to him and to him alone since the death of 
Siddons, he has yet found much to like, 
and nothing to despise, or ridicule, or re- 
pay with bitterness and ingratitude, in the 
civilities and kindness of those who in his 
case were not prompted to those acts of 
friendship by a wish to patronize or to 
gaze on the affected graces of the newest 
lion, but by a correct estimate both of his 
heart and head, and by deriving so much 
of a from his society, that they 
could hardly see him too long or too often. 
This is the species of reception which in- 
deed calls for gratitude and reciprocated 
kindness ; this 1s the species of reception 
that filled his heart and tongue with kindly 
eloquence on the night of his farewell ; 
this is the species of reception that will 
make him think of the children of America 
when far away, as of those not only in the 
earsand memories but in the hearts of whom 
he has taken a deep and firmly-rooted hold. 
Success attend him, go whithersoever he 
may, success and fame attend him—and 
when he shall return, as we hope and 
understand he will, when he shall return 
to be not only among, but of us, then may 
we find each other mutually unchanged— 
unchangeable! 

In closing our brief notice, we cannot 
but pause to render our meed of thanks to 
the spirited and active manager and pro- 
prietors of that theatre, which in addition to 
such stock actors as Placide and W heatly, 
has ever the will and means to deli ht us 
with the best and most bniliant foreign 
attractions. 

It is to them that we owe gratitude for 
affording us the means of knowing and 
appreciating the werth—the — and 

rivate worth—of a Phillips and a Power! 

e can only add that we hope their en- 
couragement will be equal to their desire 
to please, and then it will be sufficient. 

e stop the press to announce our 
pleasure at hearing that the benefit of that 
singularly clever and popular performer, 
our own Placide, has, at length, been fully 
satisfactory—a crowded house, full of the 
fair sex, and in the month of June !—No 
mean proof, surely, of that actor’s talents 
and attraction. 
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